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The Economic Errors of Trusts. 


It has been well said that there is generally ‘‘a soul 
of truth in things erroneous.”” When historically investi- 
gated, the crudest theological, political, and economic 
superstitions are generally found to have had their rise in 
some actual experience. The public generally misunder- 
stands and often exaggerates social facts, but it seldom 
invents them. Whenever public sentiment turns against 
established institutions, we may be sure that it is not en- 
tirely without cause, however irrational the proposed 
remedies may be. What then is the cause of this popular 
antagonism to trusts? Is it due to some peculiarity inher- 
ent in this form of industrial organization, or does it arise 
from erroneous ideas of administration? In short, are 
trusts a legitimate form of economic development, or are 
they simply a form of monopoly superimposed upon 
society? 

Many people talk about trusts as if they were a sudden 
creation, the product of a conspiracy against the public. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than this view. 
The history of trusts is simply the history of the continuous 
and almost imperceptible tendency in progressive society 
toward a greater centralization of capital which the most 
highly developed labor-saving methods of protection make 
necessary. The impeachment of trusts as economic insti- 
tutions is therefore the impeachment of the concentration 
of capital, without which, it is needless to say, our great 
railroad, telegraph, and factory systems would have been 
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impossible. Very few of the industries which use the 
most approved methods and have contributed most to 
cheapening the multitude of products can now be con- 
ducted with a capital of less than a million dollars; many 
of them require tens and even hundreds of millions. Such 
large capitals would be absolutely impossible without the 
co-operation of the great capitalists. If the evil lies in the 
amount of capital aggregated in a single concern, then 
what shall the limit be? If ahundred millionis dangerous, 
why not fifty million? And if fifty, why not twenty-five, 
or ten, or even one? A hundred or even fifty years ago, a 
millionaire would have been regarded with as much appre- 
hension as is a hundred-millionaire to-day; indeed, he 
would have sustained about the same relation to the pro- 
ductive needs and methods of the community. The truth 
is that in this case, asin the growth of all social institu- 
tions, the new form came because it was necessary. The 
small English water-wheel factory on the river-bank, in 
the eighteenth century, came because the isolated hand- 
loom and spinning-wheel did not permit the utilization of 
the most economic methods after the spinning-jenny and 
spinning-frame were invented. The steam-driven factory 
in thickly populated centers came in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century because the water-wheel shops were 
incapable of employing the best methods after the inven- 
tion of steam and the power-loom had been completed. 
If these had not been capable of lessening the cost of pro- 
duction and so rendering a general benefit to the com- 
munity, they could not have succeeded, as there would 
have been no demand for their products. So, again, by 
the middle of the century, when machinery had been still 
further improved, partnership organization of industry 
became necessary because single individuals were not rich 
enough to furnish plants sufficiently large profitably to 
employ the most improved methods. 

With the cheapening of products and the increased con- 
sumption which followed the use of these successful im- 
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provements and the consequent social advance of the com- 
munity, a revolution in the methods of distribution and 
international communication became necessary. Inventions 
multiplied, which so enlarged the industrial world as 
to render corporations necessary in order to obtain 
the best economic results. Modern trusts are but a single 
step further in the same direction. They are simply the 
organization of corporations, in the same way that corpor- 
ations were the organization of individual capitalists. 

Trusts, instead of being a sudden monopolistic creation 
that has been sprung on the community by a few design- 
ing conspirators, are but the last link in an industrial chain 
more than a century long; and are no more revolutionary 
than any one of the previous links, and less so than some 
of the earlier ones. Each one of these links in the great 
chain of industrial evolution came and stayed only because 
it was more profitable than its predecessors to those who 
employed it, and it was more profitable because it lessened 
the cost of production and served the community more 
cheaply. Had it not done this, it could not have sustained 
itself in competition with the old methods. 

That the concentration of capital is necessary to the 
employment of the best methods in modern industry is too 
obvious to need discussion. Those whocontrovert this posi- 
tion may be passed by as unqualified scientifically to dis- 
cuss the subject. Every labor-saving and price-reducing 
improvement now in use has involved concentration of 
capital in some form; in fact, the history of the economic 
progress of the present century is the history of the con- 
centration of productive capital. To decentralize capital 
is to barbarize society. The general proposition of the 
economic necessity of the centralization of capital, there- 
fore, may be regarded as self-evident. 

Like all other institutions in society, trusts must be 
judged by their service to the community. Do they serve 
the public cheaper and better than did smaller organiza- 
tions? If they do not, thecommunity has no use for them. 
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In considering this question, however, we must distin- 
guish the spurious from the genuine, and not make econ- 
omic trusts responsible for the doings of merely uneconomic 
speculative combinations. One of the chief objections 
urged against trusts is that they are monopolies. Now, 
we must beware of attaching too much importance to this 
charge. The cry ‘‘monopoly” is very apt to be raised by 
those who fail against the successful. With this calling of 
names the community has no concern: it is interested only 
in the economic result. This will depend mainly upon the 
manner in which the so-called monopoly is acquired. If it 
is acquired through special legislation, by which competi- 
tors can be excluded and prices arbitrarily controlled, it 
will be monopoly in the objectionable sense. On the 
other hand, if the control of the market is obtained by fur- 
nishing better and cheaper goods, it is clearly an advan- 
tage to the consuming public. Now, the great successful 
trusts have not relied upon special legislation; on the con- 
trary, they frequently have been obliged to spend large 
sums of money to prevent themselves from being handi- 
capped by discriminating legislation. Indeed, it is true 
that, encouraged by the prevalent antagonism to large 
capitalists, mushroom statesmen have made it a too com- 
mon practice to concoct threatening legislative measures, 
which they never expect to have passed, for the purpose of 
exacting tribute from railroad and other corporations. Of 
this practice the Union Pacific and the Broadway railroad 
are conspicuous victims. 

Trusts have obtained their industrial supremacy either 
by improving the quality or lowering the price of the com- 
modities they furnish. Of course, one result of the success 
of the larger organizations is that smaller and inferior com- 
petitors are either absorbed by them or driven from the 
field. But to this no valid objection can be urged. Those 
who best serve the community are entitled to the com- 
munity’s support; otherwise there could be no lowering of 
prices, and we should still be handicapped by the high cost 
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and poor service of the hand-loom and stage-coack methods 
such as Russia now enjoys. Therefore, to complain be- 
cause those who produce most cheaply obtain supremacy, 
is to complain of the advance of civilization. 

That the great trusts have obtained their supremacy 
through their economic superiority is completely demon- 
strated in the history of the Standard Oil Company, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, and our great railway 
systems. The price of petroleum, for instance, has not 
only been greatly reduced since the trust was organized, 
but the quality of the oil has been immensely improved. 
When petroleum was produced by small companies, and 
cost four times its present price, its quality was such as to 
render its use highly dangerous. The daily papers always 
reported, among the casualties, a number of accidents 
from lamp explosions. At an immense expense, the 
trust has almost entirely eliminated the explosive element, 
and at the same time has improved the illuminating 
quality of the oil and reduced the price about thirty 
per cent. Moreover, by the introduction of new pro- 
cesses this trust has developed methods for manufacturing 
several new products from what had hitherto been refuse, 
with only a fuel value. From this waste is now manu- 
factured naphtha, lubricating oil, paraffine wax, etc., and 
the price to the public in each case has been greatly low- 
ered. For example, the price of paraffine oil has been re- 
duced from 22 cents to about 11 cents a gallon, and has 
been improved over fifty per cent. in its lubricating quali- 
ties. In 1875 the standard for American paraffine oil by 
the commercial test, viscosity, was 100 seconds at the 
temperature of 70; it now tests 150, and its flash point, 
which in 1875 was 300, is now 380. In 1875 paraffine oil 
could not be used for lubricating machinery without the 
admixture of from 20 to 50 per cent. of animal oil: it can 
now be used without any animal oil. This is true of sev- 
eral lubricants made from petroleum, especially cylinder 
oil, which, even for railroad purposes, has superseded tal- 
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low and other animal lubricants. Again, in 1875 the price 
of petroleum cylinder oil was $1.25 a gallon: it is now less 
than 40 cents. The price of black lubricating oil used 
for railroad axles was from 15 to 18 cents a gallon in 1875: 
it is now sold at from 7 to 9 cents. The production of 
paraffine wax since 1870 has been increased from 6,000 to 
over 20,000 tons a year, and the price has been reduced 
from gto 5 cents a pound. The manufacture of these by- 
products has involved the use of large quantities of sul- 
phuric acid, which the trust decided to manufacture for its 
own use, and, through improved processes, has reduced 
its price from 1% cents a pound to 8 cents a hundred 
pounds. It has thus not only greatly reduced the price of 
its main product, but it has converted mere waste into 
numerous by-products, every one of which has been greatly 
improved in quality and lowered in price. The cost of 
cotton-seed oil, sugar, and transportation and telegraph 
service, under the control of the most conspicuous trusts 
and combinations, has fallen in a similar ratio. 

There has indeed been a general cheapening of com- 
modities during the last fifty years, but facts everywhere 
show that the fall in prices has been greatest in those in- 
dustries where capital is most concentrated; for instance, 
articles produced by hand-labor are not cheaper, but in 
most cases dearer, than they were half a century ago, wit- 
ness art-engraving, sculpture, wood and stone carving, 
brick-laying, mason-work, etc.; and, with the exception of 
wheat and a few other articles, the price of farm, gar- 
den, and dairy products is higher now than in the first 
quarter of the century. It is in manufactured products 
that the great reduction in price has taken place. This is 
because in manufacturing industries only have large capitals 
and labor-saving machinery been employed. The reason 
the price of hand-labor products has increased is that 
wages have risen with the general rise of civilization, and 
none of the labor has been saved by the use of machinery. 
In agricultural industries machinery has been introduced 
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only to a limited extent, and hence has not lessened the 
cost of production perceptibly more than the rise of wages 
has increased it; and agricultural prices have remained 
practically static. In manufacturing, through the exten- 
sive use of capital, the cost of production has been reduced 
by improved machinery very much more than it has been 
increased by the rise in wages, hence the marked lowering 
of prices. This distinction is equally marked in different 
lines of manufacture, the economy in production and the 
fall of prices being greatest where the largest capitals and 
best methods are employed. Nothing better measures 
the real cheapening of products than the purchasing power 
of daily wages. We have elsewhere* furnished statistics 
of wages and prices which show that from 1860 to 1885 the 
purchasing power in two hundred staple articles of the 
average weekly wages in twenty mechanicai industries in- 
creased a little over fifty per cent. Applying the same 
test to the production of cotton-seed oil, petroleum, and 


sugar, and to railroad and telegraph service, which are in 
the hands of the largest combinations, we find that from 
1860 to 1890 the average purchasing power of the same 
wages was increased to 236 per cent., or more than four 
times as much as those of the non-trust corporations, as 
shown in the following table: 





Purchasing power of weekly Percentage 
wages in 1860. sBgp. ofincrease. 








Cotton-seed oil 18.02 gals. 29.93 gals. 66 
Sugar refined 90.09 lbs. 152.00 lbs. 67 
Freight New York to Chicago: 
First class 530.00 ‘ 1317.00 * 148 
654.00 ‘ 1520.00 ‘ 132 
Third class 822.00 ‘ 1976.00 ‘* 176 
Fourth class..... 1309.00 ‘* 2822.00 ‘* 115 
Telegraph messages = « “ 283 
Pretroleum refined 107.89 907 














Average percentage of increase 





Judged by the standard of efficiency of service and 


*Principles of Social Economics, p. 408. 
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cheapness of product, trusts are manifestly a superior form 
of industrial organization, which has come to stay unless 
economic progress is arrested. 

Of course, all trusts have not made so good a showing 
as these, which we have cited because they are among the 
oldest and largest concerns of their kind, and are, moreover, 
legitimate economic organizations. Their success demon- 
strates the correctness of the principle of capital concentra- 
tion, and shows that properly conducted trusts are truly 
beneficial to society. There are economic and uneconomic 
trusts, just as there is the genuine and the spurious in 
every walk of life. Economictrustsare those which, like the 
Standard Oil Company, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, the American Sugar Refining Company, and 
the great railroad systems, have used their consolidated 
capital to acquire profits through economies in production, 
and have shared the gain with the community by giving 
lower prices and better service. All such contribute to 
the permanent improvement of society. 

There are combinations, however, that have assumed 
the name without the virtue, and have used their organiza- 
tion to benefit their promoters at the expense of the public. 
Although it is true that this stand-and-deliver method can- 
not succeed permanently, it can and does inflict injury for 
atime. Such is the history of ‘‘corners.’’ Several so- 
called trusts have endeavored to employ this method, con- 
spicuously the copper trust, which, instead of trying to 
increase its profits by improving the methods of producing 
copper, has tried to lock up the copper of all the world, 
and then to exact exorbitant prices or to deprive the com- 
munity of the use of the metal. But, like Keene with his 
wheat corner and the Panama conspiracy, it overreached 
its mark, and collapsed, bringing ruin in its fall to many 
of its projectors. Several other combinations have tried 
to do substantially the same thing on a smaller scale. 

It is this uneconomic use of large capitals, this attempt 
of a few industrial pirates to exact large profits from the 
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community by raising prices, that has brought trusts into 
general disrepute. Of course, it would be absurd to condemn 
legitimate industrial organizations for the misconduct of 
uneconomic combinations; nevertheless, it should be re- 
membered that public opinion is not discriminating: it is 
apt to judge a class by its known specimens, and is much 
more likely to remember those who injure than those who 
benefit. The prevalent feeling against capitalists in gen- 
eral is encouraged by the direct abuse of successful busi- 
ness men by political editors, reflected and intensified in 
the fairyland socialism portrayed by all grades of fiction 
writers from Bellamy to Howells. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, although much of the opposition to trusts in particu- 
lar and to capital in general is irrational, it has really been 
created by the uneconomic conduct of capitalists themselves. 
The chief reason for this is that capitalists, like labor- 
ers, are ignorant of the subject of industrial economics. 
For the same reason that they mistakenly believe in cheap- 
labor production, they delude themselves with the idea 
that they can establish a profitable business by imposing 
upon the community; consequently they have succeeded 
in arousing the hostility of both laborers and the general 
public. A little more in this direction, and they will be 
handicapped by a network of socialistic, restrictive legisla- 
tion. The political atmosphere is already surcharged with 
threatening rumors. The Sherman Anti-Trust Law and 
the various laws against trusts, under which the Standard 
Oil Trust has been forced to disband, foreshadow what 
is likely to come. Schemes for graduated taxation of 
incomes, to confiscate large fortunes and make millionaires 
impossible, are being seriously considered by public men, 
who, be it remembered, always stand ready to do whatever 
the people, wisely or unwisely, desire tohavedone. This 
would be aserious blow to industrial progress, and it would 
be a blow from which large capitalists would suffer most. 

The true remedy for the existing hostility to trusts 
and large organizations is in the hands of capitalists 
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themselves. If they would disarm popular opposition, 
they must avoid furnishing superficial revolutionists with 
an excuse forcreating public opinion against them by re- 
fusing all aid, either of money or influence, to uneconomic 
enterprises. If our great capitalists would resolutely 
take this high economic position, the smaller ones would be 
compelled to do likewise, and the present universal distrust 
of capitalistic movement would soon be superseded by 
universal confidence. It is to be hoped that the piano and 
typewriter trusts now forming and other projected combi- 
nations will act upon this principle, and thus help to create 
public confidence in the progress of our present industrial 
system, instead of furnishing additional arguments for its. 
destruction. 

The error of trusts,then, is not the extent of their con- 
centration of capital or their industrial supremacy: it is 
their failure to recognize the economic law of their exist- 
ence, namely, that an increased concentration of capital and 
commercial power in fewer hands ts justifiable only on the con- 
dition of improved service to the community, etther in better 
quality or lower price of what is furnished. Profits are the 
legitimate reward of capitalistic enterprise, but they must 
be obtained by exploiting nature through improved 
methods, not by exploiting the community through higher 
prices. If capitalists imagine that any amount of accumu- 
lated wealth can enable them to defy this essential condi- 
tion, they are wofully mistaken, and sooner or later they 
will have to pay the penalty, either by arrest of their prog- 
ress or by entire dispossession of their present industrial 
opportunities. 








How to Deal with Our Immigrants. 


The press and the pulpit alike are discussing the diffi- 
cult questions which arise with regard to emigration. It 
has always been a difficult question in regard to moral 
health: people began to see last year that it was a difficult 
question with regard to physical health. The various 
emigration bills now proposed in Congress look at it from 
both points of view. As Carlyle said so long ago, the man 
is our brother, after all; and if we do not choose to believe 
it, it turns out that scarlet fever passes from one house to 
another, as if to show that we are of one blood. 

I propose to speak of some improvements in the 
welcoming of the immigrant when he comes. This is ade- 
partment of the whole subject which has been neglected 
to an extent which is almost inexplicable. It is certainly 
very remarkable. 

There is a general impression that the governments 
of the Western States are very desirous to stimulate immi- 
gration into those States. To a certain extent they are, but 
they have never long turned their energies toward practical 
efforts, either in Europe or at the seaports, to direct the 
newcomers to go to one State rather than another. Inthe 
annual book of statistics issued by the State of Kansas, as 
long ago as 1879, their commissioner on the subject said 
squarely that he wished it might be understood that they 
had no special plea to emigrants from Europe. He said 
that if they received their arithmetical proportion of these 
emigrants, it would be about thirty thousand in a year; 
and he said with pride that this was not so large a number 
as arrived in Kansas on any pleasant day of the summer, 
without any special solicitation from the State authorities. 

The truth is that, with the exception of the great 
Norwegian and Icelandic emigrations to the Northwest, 
the pioneer emigrant is not so apt to be a European as he 
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is to be one of the American blood. Our own people are 
born with a ‘‘thirst for the horizon.” They know the 
business of emigrating, and they adapt themselves to new 
circumstances better than the Frenchman, the Italian, or 
the Russian. 

When Mr. George Jacob Holyoake was in this country 
some years ago he called my attention to the absolute in- 
difference of the general government to the great tide of 
foreign emigration. He said that the general government 
might, without much difficulty, provide a convenient man- 
ual for emigrants, which should tell the ignorant European 
where he wanted to go. If he wanted to raise wheat, it 
could direct him to a wheat country; if he wanted to raise 
oranges, it could direct him; if he wanted to skate or to 
cut ice, it could instruct him as well. But, in point of fact, 
he said, all the documents scattered in Europe are the 
prejudiced and one-sided appeals of particular land com- 
panies or railroad companies. One of these books will fall 
into the hands of a man perfectly ignorant of the geography 
of the country, as ignorant as the reader of these lines is of 
the interior of Australia, and on this highly-colored, one- 
sided picture the emigrant makes his determination. Mr. 
Holyoake said, as I think very sensibly, that it was well 
worth the while of the general government to appoint an 
officer or a board of officers, who should prepare every year 
a reliable emigrants’ manual. They could at least put it 
in the hands of their consuls abroad, so that men could 
send for it as they wanted it. Thus the intelligent emi- 
grant, on his arrival at New York or Boston, would know 
something of the requisites of different parts of the coun- 
try, and might form some ideaof what he wanted. I have 
again and again called the attention of public men at Wash- 
ington to this appeal of Mr. Holyoake, but never, so far as 
I know, with the slightest success in any quarter. 

The truth is that the wave of emigration has come 
without our asking for it, it has enriched us without our 
care, and, speaking for organizations, whether of churches 
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or of States, we have let it alone with a sublime indiffer- 
ence which would hardly be conceived possible if it were 
not everywhere apparent. 

Now the great requisite, as anybody would say in the 
abstract, is to give to emigrants such a reception—I had 
almost said such a welcome—as will from the beginning 
put them on the right track. In point of fact, however, 
when an emigrant vessel arrives at one of the great sea- 
ports, the great difficulty of the officers is to keep the un- 
wary and ignorant European out of the clutches of people 
of his own country who want to fleece him and are perfectly 
willing to lead him to hisruin. They are the people who, 
in practice, welcome him. In the large cities this danger 
has so far awakened remark that some negative care is 
taken of the emigrant. These harpy people are screened off 
from absolute presence on the deck or the dock with him, 
as far as the authorities have power; but, with two or 
three rather curious and interesting exceptions, there is 
nobody who welcomes him from a kindly point of view, or 
wants to give him unprejudiced information. 

I hardly know whether the largest of the arrange- 
ments made for welcoming emigrants comes quite within 
this description; it is, however, scientific, and well worth 
imitation in many regards. This is the care taken by the 
Church of Latter Day Saints for the emigrants whom 
their missionaries have sent over. These Mormon people 
are very ignorant, they are generally very poor; but 
they stand first on the list of the foreign arrivals, if we 
make our list by the tenderness or the intelligence of 
the care which is given them on arrival. That is to say, 
whether ten such emigrants arrive or a hundred, in a par- 
ticular vessel, the proper head of emigration of the Latter 
Day Saints has been notified in advance that they are 
coming; he has detached to meet the particular vessel on 
which they arrive an agent, who has even the names of 
these people, who calls them off at once, and takes them 
under his protection; thus, be they ten or a hundred, they 
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do not fall into the hands of pirates who are to fleece them 
or misdirect them. From the very beginning they are in 
the hands of the emigration officers of the Latter Day 
Saints. It will be seen at once that this is for the special 
objects of the Mormon Church, and the information given 
is not unprejudiced. These people are all to go to Salt 
Lake City first, and the only thing that the emigrant agent 
has to do is to take them to the proper boarding-house or 
to the proper train, that their long journey may begin. 
But this thing he does, and does well. And the Christian 
of any other communion, when he lands upon the pier, 
has the mortification of seeing that the great Presbyterian 
Church is not represented there, the Episcopal Church is 
not represented there, the Catholic Church is not repre- 
sented there; but that this outcast from his own Zion, the 
Mormon Church, which he passes by as a Levite might do, 
when he counts up the number of Christians in America, 
is the one organized religious body claiming the Christian 
name which is taking care of its own brethren on their 
arrival here. 

There is another organization which is carrying on 
similar work, and even with more detail than that of the 
Mormon Church, which has been lately stimulated to this 
duty. I refer to the strong, healthy, and business-like 
work of the American Israelites, in preparing for the ar- 
rival, within the last two years, of the exiles from Russia 
and other parts of eastern Europe. Here is an object les- 
son which may well be studied by people who are inter- 
ested in this business of the regulation of emigration. I 
can speak with most detail of the arrangement in my own 
home, the city of Boston. The attention of the Jewish 
residents of Boston was called, early in the year. 1891, to 
the influx of Jews, many of them in great poverty, from 
the east of Europe. These gentlemen and ladies of the 
Israelite faith organized a strong commission for the 
proper reception of such emigrants as might arrive in Bos- 
ton. Speaking in round numbers, between that time and 
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this time about four thousand such persons have arrived, 
most of them in great poverty, almost without exception 
ignorant of the English language, and in very many cases 
unable to pursue any industry but that of the simplest 
character. 

The commission appointed by the Jewish societies 
meets every vessel on its arrival from Europe in Boston, 
to find out how many such emigrants may be on board. 
Unless it is evident that the emigrant has means for his 
own support he is taken at once under the charge of the 
commission, a temporary lodging-house is arranged for 
him and his, where they can pass a sanitary inspection, 
where they and their clothing can be washed, and where, 
in a word, they can be prepared for their new life. An in- 
dustrial school is open for the immediate training to some 
simple industry of those who have had no such training al- 
ready. The industrial bureau of the commission is in wide 
and active correspondence with manufacturers and farmers 
in all parts of the northern States, to know what workmen 
or laborers they may need, and in the hope of filling their 
orders for such people. 

The mere fact that such a welcome is extended from 
the first gives the commission a certain authority over the 
new emigrant, which will be readily apprehended. They 
are his friends from the beginning; they show him that 
they are his friends. He is puzzled and confused in a new 
country of which he cannot speak the language; these peo- 
ple can speak his language, and he sees at once that they 
want to be kind to him. If, then, an officer of this organi- 
zation says to such a man, ‘‘I know what I am talking 
about. You must goto such a place, where they want some 
one to cut wood, or where they want some one to make the 
fires in the furnace, or where they need such-and-such a 
man in rough work in a factory,” the instruction becomes 
almost a command. It is well-nigh impossible for the man 
to say that he wants to look around him, that he would rather 
wait and see if he cannot find something better, or to make 
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any other of the loafing excuses of the emigrant who speaks 
English, and who feels the ‘‘condescension observable in 
all foreigners’’ toward the new country where he lands. 
Such a man as that is generally sure to get rid of the pounds, 
shillings and pence, or the thalers or the francs, which he 
had relied upon; it is not till he has got well rid of them 
that he is good for much in this new world. But the much 
despised Russian Jew, because he has been kindly treated 
from the beginning, almost invariably does what he is told 
to do, goes where he is told to go, and enters thus with 
favorable auspices on his new career of fitting himself for 
citizenship. 

‘*T tell them that they must conquer their prejudices. 
Why, one of them told me that he did not want to work 
Saturday; that he was prejudiced against working Sat- 
urday. I told him he had come to a country where it was 
the custom to work on Saturday, and that he must accus- 
tom himself to the ways of this new country.” When the 
guide, philosopher, and friend who meets a Jewish emigrant 
feels himself able to speak in language as distinct as this, 
it may readily be understood that his counsel is apt to be 
taken. 

I was myself at one time at the head of a committee 
which, in a small way, undertook a similar task, in receiv- 
ing English girls who wished to become domestic serv- 
ants. This was before an ill-judged law made it impos- 
sible for people to contract for labor in England as they 
might contract for any other commodity which they wanted. 
We had an agent in Manchester, who engaged servant girls 
for New England housekeepers. He engaged them with 
the understanding that they were to receive two dollars a 
week for the first six months of their service. It was also 
understood that the employer should pay forty-five dollars 
of this in advance, in order that their passage might be 
paid to Boston and that they might be sent each to the 
particular home where she was to work. The girl, when 
she engaged herself in Manchester, signed a document 
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promising to work for six months on these terms. We 
considered this rate of wages fair for beginners. We had 
as many applications from employers as we cared to attend 
to, and in the summer when we carried on this enterprise 
we received fifty such young women and sent them to 
fifty homes. There was but one case, I think, in which 
the arrangement did not work perfectly well. That was a 
case where everybody knew from the beginning that there 
was a risk, and where all parties entered upon the manage- 
ment of avery difficult subject knowing that there was a risk. 

I conceive it to be a great mistake that the statute pro- 
hibiting contracts for labor abroad should break up any 
such arrangement as this. It is possible now for a house- 
keeper in Montana to send to Boston to say that she would 
like to engage a girl for six months on such-and-such 
wages. Ido not see why a housekeeper in Keene or in 
Syracuse or in Trenton may not send to the English Man- 
chester in the same way. It is a great deal easier to do 
it. There are plenty of girls in Manchester who want to 
come, and both parties are a great deal safer in the con- 
tract than they are in the case, where such a contract is 
permitted, of negotiations between Montana and Boston. 
One could wish that in the construction of the emigration 
law, such a case as this might be considered. 

The directors of the Israelite industrial school in Bos- 
ton are perfectly firm in saying that if the emigrant is not 
fit for work, the true policy is to place him immediately in 
conditions where he may learn some trade or industry. 
They assume distinctly that he is not to be permitted to loaf 
up and down the country asking for work, when he is not 
able to work. Be prepared to place him either on an in- 
dustrial farm or in an industrial workship. Put himina 
cigar-shop if you can do no better; apprentice him to some- 
body if you can do no better; but take care that the first 
three months of his life in America are spent, even if you 
have to pay money for it, in preparing him for future use- 
fulness. So far, in Boston arrangements, they have 
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been able to do this thing. They have taken care that 
nobody should be sent into the country on a venture; they 
have always sent their people to correspondents who were 
willing to take the charge of them and seetothem. Of 
all which the result is that, so far as I know,—and I am in 
a position where I should be apt to know,—not one of this 
particular arrival, of four thousand people in two years, 
has fallen into any poorhouse or even into any House of 
Correction. The much-dreaded Russian Jew, so far as we 
are concerned in Boston and New England, because he had 
been welcomed with wisdom and kindness, proves to be 
what I may fairly call a model emigrant. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





In the above article Dr. Hale calls attention to one of 
the much-neglected phases of the immigration problem, 
namely, how to treat the immigrants after they arrive so 
as to make them useful to themselves and beneficial to the 
community. It has been altogether too much the habit of 
American employers to seek foreign laborers solely for 
their cheapness, and entirely to ignore the means of sur- 
rounding them with elevating social conditions, tending to 
promote their assimilation to American institutions and 
civilization; in other words, cheapness in the shop, not 
improvement in society, has been the controlling motive. 
Dr. Hale’s suggestion that immigrants, if received at all, 
should be received under conditions that shall insure their 
greatest usefulness both as laborers and citizens, is well 
taken; but, as he says, this is but one phase of the emi- 
gration question. Another and not less important one is 
to establish and to apply to the would-be immigrants some 
economic or social test. The old adage that prevention is 
better than cure is not without application to this subject. 
Whether immigrants really benefit themselves and us de- 
pends largely upon the kind of immigrants that come, and 
this must be determined by some rational regulation of 
their coming,—a matter that we hope to discuss later. 
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We are compelled to dissent, however, from the con- 
tract scheme. Dr. Hale seems not to realize that the con- 
tract labor system would not stop with the servant-girls. 
A few persons, if they were humane and disinterested, 
with the improvement of the girls mainly in view, might 
do real good with such a system; but as a matter of fact 
this is not the motive for contracting with servants in 
Manchester to come here. It is, as in the factory, to get 
cheap labor. Such a system necessarily puts the girl, ig- 
norantly and helplessly, at the mercy of an unknown em- 
ployer for a year or two, as the case may be, in a form of 
practical slavery. Moreover, it is a method of attracting 
cheap laborers here by paying their expenses to come. 
Now, if such a scheme should become at all general it 
would be a means of getting here the most helpless class 
of foreign labor, namely, those least able to come unas- 
sisted. This is the class which is least desirable, which 
should be prevented rather than encouraged. If we have 
immigration at all, it should be on some plan which should 
bring the best, the most energetic and enterprising and 
intelligent, without special inducement, and paying their 
own expenses. We do not doubt that on reflection Dr. 
Hale will recognize this feature of the subject, and see 
that, while there is a species of arbitrary discrimination in 
the anti-contract labor law, as in all restrictive legislation, 
it is on the whole far more wholesome than any scheme 
that shall encourage, persuade, and if necessary pay the 
incompetent of the Old World to come to this country. 

—([ED.] 





The Ratio of Wages to Profits in Manufacture. 


An article entitled ‘‘Corporation Profits,” printed in 
the September SocIAL ECONOMIST, gave the result of an 
investigation of the amount of dividends and profits of such 
manufacturing corporations in the State of Massachusetts 
as have paid dividends in Boston for the past ten years. 

There were sixty-five such companies in various kinds 
of business, including the cotton and woolen manufactures, 
bleacheries, belting, and machinery. During the ten 
years from 1882 to 1892, forty-one of the sixty-five com- 
panies maintained the same capital; five stopped from 
failure or other cause; and nineteen had their capital 
either impaired and replaced, or increased. 

The twenty-four companies last mentioned, taken to- 
gether, made an actual loss during the ten years’ opera- 
tions, as shown by the dividends paid, the cash paid in, 
and the selling prices of the stock in 1882 and 1892. The 
forty-one companies which continued in operation with 
unchanged capital showed an annual average dividend of 
4.88 per cent. on the average selling value of the stock, 
while the selling prices of the stocks in 1882 and 1892 
showed their capital to have been impaired, on the whole, 
during that time; or, in other words, these forty-one 
fortunate companies (as compared with the twenty-four 
whose capitals were changed) paid out in dividends during 
the ten years more money than they earned in that time. 

It also appears, as can be seen by reference to the 
table on page 86, that not only the selling value of these 
stocks, taken as a whole, decreased during the ten years, 
but the selling value of thirty out of the forty decreased 
absolutely, proving that the falling off in value was gen- 
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eral, and not based on large losses in individual com- 
panies. The table also shows that thirty-one out of the 
forty companies paid between four and six per cent. div- 
idends on the average selling price of their stocks, a fact 
which indicates that 4.88 per cent. is not only an average 
of all the dividends, but a fair sample of the majority of 
the dividends paid. Of the remaining nine companies, 
five paid less than four per cent. on the average selling 
value of their stocks, three between six and seven per 
cent., and only one more than seven per cent. 

The object of this article is to prove the proposition 
that the average profit of manufacture, taking all concerns 
together, is not greater than the average rate of interest 
on money, and that only fortunate concerns favorably 
situated and exceptionally well managed can make a 
better showing than this. This fact is well known to 
business men engaged in manufacturing, though it may 
not be familiar to others. 

My investigations show that, for the past ten years, 
manufacturing corporations under average management 
have made no more than the average rate of interest. A 
few corporations, that have exceptional management, can 
show a somewhat larger profit, and those that are poorly 
managed, or are otherwise unfavorably circumstanced, 
either run without profit or lose money. 

The figures here submitted have received the indorse- 
ment of statistical authorities and have been widely copied 
in the daily newspapers, and so far no criticism has been 
made upon them. It is now proposed to carry the inves- 
tigation further, and to show what ratio the wages paid 
by these corporations bear to the dividends paid,—the 
dividends, as shown, having exceeded the amount of 
earnings. 

The table following is substantially the one printed 
in the article ‘‘Corporation Profits.” It shows the par 
value and the market value, in 1882 and in 1892, and the 
ten-years’ dividends of the forty-one companies, omitting 
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one (the Boston Belting Company), from which I have 
been unable to obtain further details. 








COMPANIES. 


Par VALUE. 


JAN. 1, 1882. 


Ten Years’ 


Divivenps. 





Appleton 


Boston. 


Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lowell. * 
Lowell Mch............- 


ee vanene 


Naumkeag 
Otis 


Chace.... 
Crescent Mills . 


Fall,River Manufactory. 


Granite Mill 

Ring Philip. . ..... 20.0: 
Laurel Lake 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Metacomet. 
Narragansett 
Pocasscett. 


Troy Cotton Mill 
Union Cotton 


$ 600,000 
1,200,000 
000 
350,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
580,000 
1,800,000 
1,200,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
00,000 
1,470,000 
1,800,000 
2, 500.000 
750,000 


a 


$ 717,000 
2,580,000 
1,060 000 

525,000 
1,gO00.000 
1,920,000 

406.000 
2, 196,000 
2,700,000 
2,700,000 
2,101,775 
2,277,000 
1,719,900 
2,520,000 
4,600,000 
1,875,000 
1,890,000 
1,040.000 
4,750,000 
2, 103,000 

495,000 

535,900 

400,000 

315,000 
1,310,800 
1,200,000 

376,000 

862,500 
1,000.000 

288 000 

400,000 

480,000 

680,000 

234,000 

577,5c0 

495,000 

, 000 

540.000 
1,374,375 

467,500 


$ 138,000 
924,000 
520,000 
325,500 
mg aoe 

1,068,000 
342,200 
648,c0o 

1,020,000 

1,365,000 


294,250 
178,750 
322,500 
300,000 
1,357,500 
178,750 











$36, 378,000 





$54,271,350 





$43,068,133 | $23,671,913 





The dividends of these forty companies for the ten 
years averaged 6.50 per cent. on the par value of the 
stocks, and 4.87 per cent. on the average selling price of 
the stocks, being substantially the same result as that 
obtained with the Boston Belting Company included. 
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The annual pay-roll of these forty companies amounts 
to $16,672,426. The total only is given for the reason 
that these figures were obtained under promise of stating 
them as a whole, and not as from each corporation sepa- 
rately; they include all wages paid outside of superintend- 
ence, bookkeeping, and selling expenses. The annual 
amount of the dividends paid by these companies was 
$2,367,191. 

It appears, therefore, that the amount of wages paid as 
compared to the amount of dividends paid was as 7.04 tol. 
In other words, the total dividends paid by these corpo- 
rations were only fourteen per cent of the amount paid 
in wages ; and if wages had been fourteen per cent. 
higher, other expenses remaining the same, there would 
have been no dividends, and no interest on the money 
invested in the business. 

The salaries of officers and clerks, and the selling 
expenses and commissions, which are substantially pay- 
ment for services, are difficult to ascertain ; but I am 
informed that in the cotton manufacturing industry they 
amount to substantially fifteen per cent. of the wages 
paid. Assuming this to be correct, the proportion of 
payment for service by these companies, including what 
is generally termed wages and the salaries above stated, 
would bear a relation to dividends of 8.10 to 1, so that an 
increase of twelve per cent. in the cost of all these ser- 
vices would leave no interest for capital invested. 

The reason that the percentage of dividends to 
wages is higher in corporations like those named, that 
have large plants in buildings, machinery, etc., on which 
interest must be paid, is that such corporations have a 
larger investment of capital per hand employed than those 
in other lines of industry. 

For instance, I have the following figures from three 
companies manufacturing shoes, all representative and 
prosperous concerns, whose names I am not at liberty to 
give, but whose figures are vouched for. These three 
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concerns pay in wages $1,100,000 per annum. Their 
average dividend is less than $90,000 per annum. The 
proportion of wages to dividends is therefore as 12 to 1 ; 
if the wages had been g.33 per cent. higher, there would 
have been no interest on the capital invested. 

If the cost of supervision, accounts, and selling is the 
same in proportion to wages for these concerns as for the 
others (and in my judgment it is not materially different), 
the amount paid for services as compared with the amount 
paid for profit would be about as 14 to I. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to carry this inves- 
tigation further and into all lines of business ; but it will 
suffice for the purpose of this article to make the appar- 
ently safe assumption that the average proportion of 
wages paid to dividends received is that indicated by the 
detailed statistics furnished by the forty companies 
under consideration, or 7 to 1 ; and further, that the aver- 
age of dividends received is not above the general rate of 
interest on capital loaned. 

Now, if the facts established in the case of these 
corporations are to be accepted, it isof the gravest impor- 
tance that they should be fully understood and appreci- 
ated by our people, as certainly they are not at present, 
for there is a widely extended feeling that labor is not 
receiving its fair share of production, and that the profits 
of capital, particularly in manufacturing enterprises, are 
unduly large. This feeling appears to exist, not only 
among wage-earners, but among the makers of public sen- 
timent, clergymen, college professors, newspaper editors, 
and writers. 

If it is true, taking averages into account,—as they 
must be taken into account in general calculations,—that 
labor receives all of the profit of business except the ordinary 
payment for services of management and the ordinary rate 
of interest on capital invested, it is evident that the pro- 
portion of the division cannot be changed by increase of 
wage-payment without attacking, not merely the rate of 
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profits in manufacturing, but the general rate of interest 
throughout the country, or the general rate of compensa- 
tion paid for management and selling. 

The question of managing and selling is simply a 
question of the price of labor of a different kind, and it is 
very evident that the kind of ability here employed cannot 
be secured without substantial remuneration. 

The question of interest is a much broader one than 
the question of the profits of manufacture. Few, except 
extreme socialists or anarchists, are as yet ready to favor 
the abolition of interest. If it could be abolished, there 
would be no inducement for the transaction of business of 
any kind by the individual, and no other means for insur- 
ing production and distribution but a socialistic arrange- 
ment of some sort, in which the state should be the em- 
ployer and all the people the employed. 

The figures given seem to show that, under the pres- 
ent organization of society, in which business is carried on 
by private enterprise, the margin, if there is any, for 
lessening the share of capital in the profits production, is 
small; under any possible socialistic arrangement, the 
lack of personal interest and ambition, now manifested by 
the most able men, would probably cause a loss to the 
laborer far greater in amount than the share of the profits 
of production now appropriated by capital as interest. 

It may be a matter of regret to us all that laborers are 
not better conditioned, but regret will not increase the 
amount of production, or give to laborers more wealth. It 
has become customary, in discussions of this question, to 
assume that capitalists and employers are privileged, and 
the poor are treated with injustice, and that large profits 
accrue in the transaction of business,—particularly manu- 
facturing business,—the principal part of which the capi- 
talist in some way obtains. 

Now, if an evil exists, it is well to ascertain what it is, 
and what its extent is; if it does not exist, we waste our 
time in attempting to remedy imaginary troubles. If the 
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laborer receives all he produces, and in many cases more, 
he is certainly not oppressed or unjustly treated, and can- 
not be benefited by the overturning of the foundations of 
society. 

The calculations here made are intended to be, and it 
is believed are, correct and fairly stated. Referring again 
to the table, it may be said that these stocks, even in spite 
of their loss of value during the last ten years, still average 
above par, showing that at some time there may have been an 
excess of profit above dividends paid. This was occasioned 
in some instances by the investment of additional capital; in 
others by the acquiring of property at less than its value 
(as in the case of the Union Mill, Fall River). There is, 
however, no doubt that the business conditions of to-day 
are much more stringent than in former years, when mills 
were enabled to pay larger dividends and to have a surplus 
left for investment in new buildings and machinery, or in 
quick capital. But the increased intelligence and organi- 
zation of labor has been constantly pressing on the profit 
line, until to-day labor has won all the margin above in- 
terest, save in a few exceptionally situated concerns, or 
those controlling specialties or making patented articles. 

The labor organizations know substantially as well as 
do the manufacturers the cost of articles of standard manu- 
facture, and if a favorable turn in the market allows any 
additional profit, a demand for increase of wages is very 
certain to follow; a reduction, however, under reversed 
conditions, is not as readily accepted. The point now 
seems to have been reached where this course must be 
acknowledged necessary, for business cannot be transacted 
for any length of time under good management without 
producing the common rate of interest on capital. 

It may be said that some concerns, owing to exception- 
ally good management, succeed better than most others, 
and are enabled to make a profit above the rate of interest. 
Such must always be the case so long as differences in cir- 
cumstances or differences in men’s abilities exist; but it 
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can no more be expected that a management, proved by 
success to be particularly sagacious, will pay better wages 
than others than that such a management will pay more 
for material or other current expenses. The profit made 
by individuals or corporations simply gauges their ability 
or good fortune,—the latter if temporary; the former if 
continuous. 

This subject is worthy of further investigation and 
careful consideration. It will not advance the cause of 
truth, or help us to arrive at facts, merely to assert, as is 
frequently done in political campaigns, that such statistics 
as the above have been prepared bya manufacturer, a man 
who to some extent may be considered a capitalist. They 
must be disproved as facts or accepted as facts and treated 
accordingly. 

How, then, if labor now receives its full share of pro- 
duction, can the condition of the mass of the people be im- 
proved? Inthe first place, we should prevent it from be- 
coming worse, and this may be done, in acountry like ours, 
by preventing competition wiih a lower civilization by pro- 
tective tariffs and restriction of immigration. It is only by 
increasing production that the people’s condition can be 
substantially improved. More to divide means more for 
each party to thedivision. Labor-saving inventions, which 
have so wonderfully increased production in the last cen- 
tury, form the principal lever of material progress, both 
for society as a whole and for individuals. Every device 
which enables us to produce with less labor leaves labor 
free to be employed in the production of other articles, 
which increase the comforts and luxuries, not only of the 
few, but of the many. 

Labor-saving improvements, improved organization, 
larger plants, and other expedients, are adopted by em- 
ployers for their own advantage; but they are thus re- 
stricted only until they are generally adopted; then the 
community as a whole derives benefit from them in lower 
prices, unless the laborers have taken a part of it in in- 
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creased wages while the profits were temporarily high. Such 
changes are constantly increasing and cheapening produc- 
tion, and meantime wages have risen and profits have fallen, 
till the latter are substantially eliminated in business sub- 
ject to competition, leaving only ordinary interest as the 
reward to the investor. 

Our laborers in this country to-day are better off than 
they ever were before, or than laborers ever were in any 
country or in any age of the world. They have the polit- 
ical power, and if they act in unison, the continuance and 
increase of their prosperity rests in their own hands. The 
result of the recent election makes it evident that the ma- 
jority of them do not realize their great interest in the ques- 
tion of protection; and many of their speakers and their 
journals are equally in error on economic questions of even 
greater importance. It is desirable for us as a people, and 
particularly important for those who teach, or undertake to 
teach, the people, to ascertain facts and to be governed by 
them and not by prejudice. WILLIAM F. DRAPER. 





In the foregoing article General Draper has made a 
much-needed contribution to the discussion of wages and 
profits. There is no error more prevalent to-day than the 
notion that capital, and especially manufacturing capital, 
is receiving enormous profit. Gross misrepresentation on 
the subject has been greatly stimulated by political mo- 
tives. In order to stir up antagonism to protection, free 
traders and Democratic writers and speakers generally 
have indulged in reckless assertions about the monopoly 
and robbery chargeable to manufacturers on account of 
their exorbitant profits. Edward Atkinson, in his Mew 
York Times articles, contributes to this delusion by saying: 
‘*There are iron-masters in the State of Pennsylvania 
whose single incomes in a single year have exceeded the 
whole sum earned by the protected iron-miners.”” Such 
statements as these from public men and so-called statis- 
ticians strengthen the belief among socialists announced 
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by Karl Marx, that laborers are robbed of half their earn- 
ings. The utter fallacy of this position, and of the clamor 
against American industries based upon it, is conclusively 
established by General Draper’s investigation, which shows 
that profits, if reduced to anything like a general average, 
only equal the average rate of interest; and that wages 
are eight times as much as profits. 

There is one point, however, upon which we fear that 
General Draper is a little liable to be misunderstood. He 
intimates that an increase of wages would blot out both 
profit and interest for capital, and would therefore be fatal 
to industrial progress. It would almost seem from this 
that he not only thinks there is no injustice done laborers 
in present economic relations, but that wages have reached 
the maximum point. Of course, such is not the case, nor 
can we think General Draper intended to convey that 
idea, but rather to show that in the distribution of the 
profits of what is being produced capitalists do not get 
the lion’s share; that is to say, no general injustice is 
done to workingmen. The same thing has been said 
repeatedly during the last fifty years. The aggregate 
profits were not more exorbitant fifty years ago than they 
are now, and a mannfacturer might, and in fact hundreds 
of them did, say that a rise of wages was impossible with- 
out ruining employers, because the margin of profit was 
so small. But we all know that wages have doubled since 
then, and manufacturers have not been ruined, but are 
richer than ever. 

While it is highly important to avoid the fallacies of 
socialists, single-taxers, and free-traders in assuming that 
successful manufacturers get rich mainly by unjust exac- 
tions on their laborers, we must beware of falling into the 
opposite error of thinking that no further rise of wages can 
take place without injury to capital. Were this true we 
might well lose faith in all further progress. There is no 
reason why real wages should not rise as much in the next 
twenty years as they have in the last sixty. 
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Of course General Draper is right in saying that any 
considerable rise in wages must be accompanied by an in- 
crease of production and the use of still more improved 
methods, as it always has been. But we must remember 
that the most potent of all forces in society for promoting 
the use of improved methods is a greater demand for the 
products by the masses, which advancing wages alone can 
furnish. 

We heartily agree with General Draper that we must 
first of all protect the standard of wages we now have, but 
this should be only a preliminary to stimulating all social 
influences that tend to raise the laborers’ standard of liv- 
ing, increase their wants, and make higher wages necessary ; 
because that is the real economic force that brings improved 
methods and all their accompanying advantages. Dollar-a- 
day laborers gave us small manufacturers, three-dollar 
laborers produced millionaires, and six-dollar laborers will 
bring billionaires. No, no; a general rise of wages will 
injure the capital of no country if adequate protection is 
vouchsafed to its industries. —[ED. ] 





The Standard of Living of English Workers. 


In Britain the standard varies greatly, not only be- 
tween different grades of workers, but also between the 
same class of workers in different districts; still it is 
possible to strike averages if we classify them into the 
three grades of skilled workers, handy-men, and laborers. 
First, treating adult male workers as a whole, wages vary 
between 15 shillings and £5 a week, the latter figure 
representing the high-water mark of the most skilled 
and fortunate mechanics, not more than five per cent. 
of whom, probably, get £5 a week. Of course, there are 
some who earn higher wages, such as the exceptionally 
situated iron and steel workers, but it would be misleading 
to quote these as ordinary wage-earners. Taking a half- 
dozen representative cities, such as London, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, the 
average working hours per week for skilled mechanics 
would be 53, and the average wages for these men would 
be 38 shillings; handy-men at all trades, a large propor- 
tion of the total, would average 30 shillings; while 
laborers would average not higher than 21 shillings weekly. 
This latter figure represents the average wages of the 
skilled operators in the Yorkshire textile trade, but Lan- 
cashire is considerably higher. 

According to the evidence submitted by members of 
the Amalgamated Engineers before the Labor Commission, 
the average rate of wages paid to their members and 
the average rent paid by their members in the towns 
mentioned was as follows: London, wages 38 shillings, 
rent g shillings weekly; Glasgow, wages 36 shillings 6 
pence, rent 5 shillings; Liverpool, wages 34 shillings, rent 
7 shillings 6 pence; Manchester, wages 34 shillings, rent 5 
shillings 6 pence; Birmingham, wages 34 shillings, rent 5 
shillings 6 pence; Sheffield, wages 36 shillings, rent 5 
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shillings 6 pence. The only district where wages were 
given as higher than those mentioned was Enfield, where 
the average wages are 40 shillings 6 pence, and the rent 
7 shillings 6 pence a week. The kind of house occupied 
depends upon the intelligence and taste of the workman, 
as well as upon his wages, but in London rent may be said 
to vary between 4 shillings and 15 shillings weekly. For 
4 shillings one room only can be obtained, and it is not an 
uncommon thing fora respectable married couple with a 
child to have one room only. When wages are not less 
than say 26 shillings a week, at least two rooms are occu- 
pied, at an average rent of 5 shillings 6 pence a week in 
London, but by far the more common practice is to take 
a half house, consisting of three rooms, scullery, etc. 
This is the maximum house accommodation of a very large 
proportion of London families; the rent varies from 6 
shillings 6 pence to 7 shillings a week, and an additional 
expenditure of about 1 shilling 6 pence a week is necessary 
for rail-fare in going to and from work. The best paid 
workmen live in seven or eight roomed houses averaging 
£28 a year rent, and about £8 rates for fares, or in round 
numbers, 15 shillings a week. 

In order to convey a clear idea of the average type of 
London mechanic, I will endeavor to describe his position, 
and show how such a man spends his time. It is the gen- 
eral practice in London to commence work at6 A.M. The 
workman must therefore rise about 5:15, to allow time to 
take the train and reach his place of work. Very few get 
a paper soearly. On their way to the station, they get at 
a stall a cup of coffee and a piece of cake costing a penny. 
From 8:30 until 9 is breakfast, during which it is usual to 
sit in groups, and take turns reading the morning’s news 
aloud for the common benefit, one paper thus serving for 
adozen. The sporting papers are taken in larger num- 
bers. Dinner, as a rule, is from 1 to 2 o’clock, and as few 
of the workmen are within reach of home the cockshops 
are largely patronized. A good plain dinner can be ob- 
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tained for 8 pence, consisting of a cut from the joint of 
roast beef, mutton, or pork, two vegetables, and one sweet; 
about half of the men add to this a half-pint of bitter, cost- 
ing another 1% pence, and after eating smoke and chat for 
the rest of the hour. Work is finished at 5, when they 
travel by workmen’s train home, where a more or less sub- 
stantial meal is in readiness. The evening, of course, is 
spent according to the mental make-up of the man. 

It may be taken asa general rule that, even where 
three rooms only are occupied, one of these is set apart as 
a best room, to be used only on Sundays and special occa- 
sions. If the family is large, it may contain a bedstead, 
but this will be folded up during the day. The front or 
best room is almost invariably well carpeted; the kitchen, 
which is used as a general living-room, is usually covered 
with oilcloth, and strips of carpet will probably be laid on the 
bedroom floor. A determined struggle is always made by 
the housewife to keep her best room pleasant, neat, and 
useful; if, instead of the usual three rooms, they could 
have five, it would materially increase their comfort. The 
class of man I am describing at present does not allow his 
wife to work in the southern towns; but in the north, 
both in Yorkshire and Lancashire, it is a common thing 
for the women to go out to work, especially if the family 
is small. In Leeds, for instance, it is usual for the married 
women to work, and the effect is observable in the wages 
paid. In London, where women are not generally wage- 
earners, the wages of the men are g shillings a week 
higher for the same kind of work than in Leeds, where 
women are among the workers in the mills, factories, and 
workshops. Further north, reaching Durham and Northum- 
berland, it is again a rare thing for women to work for 
wages, and the men’s income is relatively high. 

One of the worst phases of our modern industrial life 
is to be found in Yorkshire, especially in the Bradford and 
Keighly districts. Skilled men weavers do not average 
more than 17 shillings a week, and this means that every 
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member of the family able to work must contribute to the 
family’s income. In Bradford district alone no less than 
6,000 half-timers are employed, and trade unionism is very 
weak, only abcut one-eleventh of the adult workers being 
organized; in Lancashire, where probably 90 per cent. are 
organized, wages run from 50 to 100 per cent. higher. 

In fairness it is necessary now to state that during the 
past two years a most commendable activity has been ex- 
hibited by the workers of Bradford district and similar 
low-wage districts in Yorkshire, but as yet it has not 
effected a material addition to the number of trade union- 
ists, and unless this result is accomplished efforts in other 
directions must be transient and comparatively feeble. 

Perhaps the most interesting workers of London are 
the dock laborers. Including lightermen, who navigate the 
barges, and the men who load and discharge and ware- 
house and re-deliver the goods, their total may be put at 
50,000 men. ‘They are known by many different names 
and belong to different trade unions; for instance, there 
are lightermen, stevedores, dockers, cralies, ballast-heav- 
ers, carmen, and others. The average wage of the whole 
50,000 would not exceed 23 shillings per week per man. 
Many get as high as 36 shillings, and therefore many get 
much below the average; indeed, squalor the most abject 
prevails in East and South London, and all the forces 
that have been directed against it have as yet had little 
perceptible result. Undoubtedly the work of the trade 
unionists has been effective, especially as it has caused the 
London County Council to recognize and to comply with 
trade union requirements, as to hours, wages, and condi- 
tions of labor, so that the general standard now accepted 
by the Council is 24 shillings a week for 48 hours’ work 
for laborers, this being the minimum, upon which a 
laborer can barely cover expenses in London. But in 
South and East London many thousands of laborers aver- 
age not more than 14 shillings a week the year round, and 
their wives contribute to the household funds by doing 
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charring, or sack or rope-making. ‘There are whole dis- 
tricts yet, however, where the most appalling poverty 
is absolutely dominant. This poverty is largely caused by 
the intermittent character of the employment in many 
London trades. Never before was the poverty problem 
attacked with such earnestness and from so many sides as 
now. The change that has come over England during the 
past two years is marvelous, and men and women from 
all classes of the community are honestly inquiring into 
the root causes of the evil, with a view to contributing to 
its solution. I do not intend to imply that apathy is a thing 
of the past; it is still existent, but the above statement is 
nevertheless true, and herein lies our hope for the future. 
We whose work it is to try to raise the standard of living 
desire to see every other country raise its standard aiso, 
and we observe much more closely than they probably 
imagine what the reformers of America are engaged in. 
Every success gained there helps us. Within three years 
we shall have made considerable advance in this country. 
We are working through, first, the trade unions; second, 
the co-operative movement; third, the municipalities; and 
fourth, Parliament. In a few months we shall probably 
have the help and stimulus of a labor department, and shall 
be able to learn from American experience. 

Tom MANN. 





An English View of “the American Tariff.” 


England is the mother of modern industrial methods 
and also of current economic doctrines. She gave the 
world the factory system, and concurrently developed a 
new school of economics. From causes already referred to 
in these pages,* England became largely dependent upon 
foreign markets for the sale of her factory products. Before 
the middle of this century these industrial conditions led 
to the adoption of the free-trade policy. The fact that she 
was the leading commercial country and had developed 
the most specific economic theories naturally made her, if 
not the mistress, at least the leader of the world in both 
methods of production and economic policy. The scholar- 
ship of the modern world, therefore, for three-quarters of 
a century, has been dominated by English economic think- 
ing, with the natural consequence that free trade is every- 
where accepted by the educated classes as the true theory 
of trade, any departure from this policy being treated as 
crude, unscientific, and purely local and empirical. 

We have made bold to challenge this position as scien- 
tifically and sociologically incorrect.t It may have been 
expedient, and even necessary, for England to adopt a free 
trade policy in 1846, but that necessity was due to a pre- 
viously mistaken policy arising from her empirical and 
altogether too narrow treatment of economics. Like most 
makeshift expedients, it worked well for a time, but, not 
being based on true sociological principle, was sure to 
prove defective, and finally to produce a reaction. 

As we have more than once pointed out, protection is 
a sociological principle, to which all competitive types of 
existence must conform or die. In whatever form it shows 
itself, it is simply the means of guarding higher types 


* Edward Atkinson’s Economic Methods, Soctat Economist for October, 1892, pp. 230-231. 
+ Gientin’a, Principled of Social Economics, Part IV., pp. 283-361. 
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against the injurious influences of lower types, and there- 
fore is needed only by more advanced countries as a 
defense against the barbarous methods of those less civil- 
ized. Had English economists recognized this principle, 
her statesmen would have realized that the time might 
come when she would be compelled either to return to pro- 
tection, or to give up her industrial and commercial suprem- 
acy. England is rapidly approaching this position; she 
has no longer the monopoly of machinery she had in 1846. 
As fast as other countries develop any considerable demand 
for manufactured products, they import English or Ameri- 
can machinery and themselves supply the demand; and, 
with their lower wages and modern machinery, they are 
able to produce at less cost than England or America can, 
with higher wages. Unless the continental scale of wages 
tends to approximate that of England, as soon as conti- 
nental capitalists employ English and American machinery, 
England will be forced either to have recourse to protec- 
tion, to equalize the difference in wages, or to surrender 
her trade to other countries. Indeed, this process has been 
silently going on for some time, and the results are now 
beginning to be realized. 

In the November SOCIAL ECONOMIST we printed copi- 
ous extracts from an article in Blackwood’s Magazine on 
the ‘‘Industrial Decline in Lancashire.”* It will be re- 
membered that the writer showed conclusively that not only 
was there a most alarming decline in the growth of new 
industries, but that old industries were departing and 
whole towns decaying; in short, that Lancashire was 
losing its industrial supremacy. 

This general fact is naturally making an impression 
upon English thought. Although no publicist of standing 
has yet openly declared against free trade, there is a 
growing tendency to recognize the economic respectability 
of protection. The writer in Blackwood’s pointed out, 


* See Future Location of |Cotton Industries, Soctat Economist for May, 189r, p. 150, 
Vol. I. 
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although with lamentation, that other nations, and espe- 
cially America, had acquired an advantage over England 
by their protective policies. We now have a much 
stronger admission in the same direction from the Fort- 
nightly Review for December, in an article on ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican Tariff.” Of course, the writer in the Fortnightly, Mr. 
J. Stephen Jeans, is a free-trader. For this reason his 
testimony in favor of protection, however reluctantly given, 
is the more significant, and it may be the more readily 
considered by our free trade friends like the Evening Post 
from the fact that it is English. He begins by saying: 

‘The decision that Grover Cleveland shall be once 
more the President of the United States and that the 
Democratic party shall once again control the destinies of 
that nation may be accepted as an earnest of the determi- 
nation of the American people to fling aside the crutches of 
protection and rely on their own unaided strength for all 
time to come. It is natural that this decision on the part 
of so important a contributor to the manifold requirements 
of the United Kingdom should inspire feelings of hopeful- 
ness almost akin to jubilation. A very large section of 
the manufacturing and commercial population of these 
isles appear to have been imbued with the conviction that 
if the United States were only to return the Democrats 
once more to power, the tariff would be got rid of, and 
British products of manufacture would pour in upon the market 
of that country like a flood.” 

While, by way of warning his countrymen against ex- 
pecting too much from Democratic administration, he adds: 

‘* The victory, however, is by no means so complete as 
it would appear on the face of the situation. ... No 
government is likely at present to be strong enough to 
sweep entirely from the statute-book all protective tariff 
and establish a tariff for revenue purposes alone. 
‘All government,’ says Burke, ‘indeed every human 
benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent 
act, is founded on compromise and barter.’ So it is cer- 
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tain to be, for a time at least, in the United States, and 
this principle may, indeed, be carried so far as to dis- 
appoint the not unreasonable hopes of the people of this 
country that the greatest market in the world, and probably 
in the world’s history, is once again to be found lying at 
the feet of British industry and commerce. Apart from 
these considerations, however, it requires, I think, unusual 
temerity to allege that the tariff system of the United 
States has been a failure—for that country. America has 
for many years enjoyed an amazing degree of prosperity, 
so much so, indeed, that, to use again the eloquent words 
of Edmund Burke, ‘ generalities, which in all other cases 
are apt to heighten and raise the subject, have here a 
tendency to sink it. . . . Fiction lags after truth, inven- 
tion is unfruitful, and imagination cold and barren.’ There 
is no need again to relate the thrice-told tale of how the 
United States, largely ruined by the War of Secession, 
with an army in the field of over a million men, called 
from industries and agriculture to arms, to the partial 
paralysis of both these interests, with an accumulated debt 
of over 1,200 millions of dollars, and with credit almost 
destroyed, has in little more than twenty years become by 
far the richest country in the world, with teeming indus- 
tries throughout the length and breath of the land, with 
debt almost extinguished, with an enormous balance in the 
treasury, with credit of the highest order, and with pros- 
pects that are difficult to rival and impossible to excel.” 

After an elaborate discussion of the striking progress 
made in diminishing our indebtedness, in which he shows 
from the census of 1890 that since 1880 our public debt 
‘«has been diminished 229 millions, while the debt of the 
rest of the world had increased in the interval by 465 
millions,” all of which is amply supported by elaborate and 
conclusive statistics, he continues: 

GROWTH OF MANUFACTURE. 

‘« Manifestly, one of the best general tests to apply tothe 

question of how far there has been a development of man- 
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ufacturing industry, relatively to other occupations, is that 
of the percentage of the whole population engaged in pro- 
duction. In the United States as a whole, in 1880, there 
were 15.3 per cent. of the population engaged in agricul- 
ture and only 7.6 per cent. in manufactures, as compared 
with 23 per cent. engaged in manufactures, and 7.5 per 
cent. engaged in agriculture in the United Kingdom. In 
Belgium, which is a remarkably prominent industrial state, 
the corresponding totals were 14.6 per cent. in agriculture 
and 17.2 per cent. in manufactures; and in France 18 per 
cent. were engaged in agriculture and 12 percent. in manu- 
factures. Ten years ago, indeed, the United States were 
very backward, as compared with most European countries, 
from a manufacturing point of view. Inthe interval there 
appears to have been a process of revolution going on, for 
most of the principal cities have largely increased the num- 
bers of their total population engaged in manufacturing 
industry. In New York, that percentage has increased 
from 18.8 to 23.1; in Philadelphia, from 21.8 to 24.1; in 
Buffalo, from 11.5 to 19.2; in Rochester, from 15.7 to 24; 
in Chicago, from 15.7 to 18.5 per cent.; and in Cleveland, 
from 13.1 to 18.4. Taking the eight northern and New Eng- 
land cities already tabulated, it appears that, in 1880, 19.9 
per cent. of the whole population were engaged in manufact- 
ures, and that in 1890 this figure had increased to 23.7 per 
cent. In the Middle and Southern States the increase does 
not appear to have been so marked as might have been ex- 
pected, but still in the few cities above tabulated (Table II), 
the proportion has advanced from 13.6 to 16.5 per cent. 
In the case of one small town—Lynn, near Boston—no 
fewer than 34.5 per cent. of the total population were act- 
ually engaged in the work of production, a percentage 
that very few towns, even in the manufacturing districts 
of England, could equal. 

‘*An analysis of the absolute number of hands em- 
ployed in manufactures in the cities already named discloses 
some very startling figures. In Buffalo, the manufacturing 
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population has, in the ten years dealt with, increased by 
144.6 percent.; in Rochester, by 116 per cent. ; in Chicago 
there has been an increase of 143 per cent.; in St. Paul, 
of 210 per cent.; in Cleveland, of 118 per cent.; in Kan- 
sas City, of 434 percent.; and in Denver, of 223.8 per 
cent. The claim of the New South to be considered a seri- 
ous participator in American manufacturing industry is 
supported by the fact that the manufacturing population of 
Nashville has increased by 43 per cent., and that of At- 
lanta, Georgia, by 92.9 percent. Ex uno disce omnes. 
INCREASE OF WAGES. 

‘*What, however, is probably most of all remarkable in 
the recent census returns of manufactures, is the fact that 
between 1880 and 1890 the actual advance of wages paid 
in manufacturing industry has increased to a larger extent 
than the increase which took place in the previous thirty 
years. This appears to be so startling a statement that 
it might be deemed to be altogether incredible were it not 
supported by the sober and unbiased testimony of a cen- 
sus report. But whatever interested motives may come 
into play in the case of a single industry or individual, in 
making statements of wages, there is little or no reason to 
suppose that any sinister motive could possibly be allowed 
to interfere with the veracity of census agents in census re- 
ports; nor is it easy to conceive of any adequate motive 
that could induce the manufacturers of the United States 
as a body to make returns that are unworthy of credence. 
It is, indeed, notorious that of late years there has been a 
large rise in wages paid in manufacturing industry all along 
the line. In some special cases the wages paid appear to 
be more than equal to the incomes of professional men of 
fairly good standing in this country, and they would be 
esteemed absolutely handsome if enjoyed by professional 
men on the continentof Europe. Thestrike at Homestead, 
on the part of Mr. Carnegie’s men, took place against a 
proposal to vary the terms of an arrangement under which a 
comparative handful of men were enjoying incomes of 
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£300 to £400 a year, and that, too, for manual labor that 
was not remarkably difficult or skilled. In 1880 the average 
wages paid per employee in the manufacturing industry of 
the eight northern cities above tabulated was $397, or about 
£80. In 1890 the average had risen to $579, or about £113. 
In the interval there was an increase of $182, or nearly 47 
per cent. Let us compare these averages with those of the 
previous years. In 1850 the total number of hands em- 
ployed in American manufactures was 955,000, and their 
average wages amounted to $250, or rather over £50. 
In 1880 the average of the 2,719,000 hands then enumer- 
ated as similarly employed was returned at $350, or, 
say, about £70; so that in the interval there had been an 
increase of average earnings to the extent of 40 per cent. 
So far, therefore, as the figures allow a judgment to be 
formed of the situation, it appears that in the last decade 
the average increase of wages was 7 per cent. more than 
the average increase for the previous thirty years. The 
cities of the North, where manufacturing industry has 
been the longest established, appear to pay a considerably 
higher rate of wages than the cities of the West and South. 
In New York, for example, the average of 1890 was $650, 
or £130 per annum, whereas in Chicago the average 
was not more than $586, or £118 per annum. Denver 
has the highest average wages of all the cities tabulated, 
rising to $776, or £156 per annum, an increase of in- 
come that may go to compensate to some extent for the 
risk to human life involved in the habit of ‘shooting 
around’ which is said to be characteristic of that advanced 
community. Even in the textile industries, which have, 
on the whole, pursued a tolerably even tenor during the 
last ten years—although, of course, making large headway, 
like other manufactures—the official returns show an aver- 
age of $332 per employee in 1890, as compared with an 
average of $242 in 1880, or an increase of 37 per cent. 
Other figures, which might be multiplied to any extent, 
support the same general conclusion, namely, that what- 
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ever else the tariff has done, or has failed to do, it has at 
any rate permitted a higher rate of wages tobe paid in 1890 
than in 1880. 

‘‘It is not, however, to be assumed that the increase 
which has undoubtedly taken place in the average rate of 
wages paid is entirely due to the American tariff. Prob- 
ably, if the tariff had not been in operation, the competi- 
tion in manufactures from outside countries would have 
made it impossible to pay so high a rate of wages; but the 
American States carry on avery active and a very real com- 
petition among themselves, and they are bound to look to 
the keeping down of wages, as far as they can, in the 
rivalry of one district against another. Finding that high 
wages must be paid, in order to provide for the higher cost 
of living, and keep the working-man in a good humor 
with the fiscal arrangements of the country generally, the 
American manufacturers work with might and main to 
make that labor as efficient as it can possibly be made. 
This has been secured in a remarkable degree by the intro- 
duction of labor-saving appliances of every kind. Asa 
consequence, the increase of wages already shown to have 
occurred has been accompanied by a considerable increase 
in the annual value of the product obtained per employee. 
The census returns, indeed, show for the eight northern 
manufacturing cities already tabulated (No. I), that the 
average value of the fer capita product was $1,648.50 in 
1880, and had advanced to $2,136.50 in 1890, being an 
increase of $488, or about 30 per cent. Hence it would 
appear that an advance of wages to the extent of 
about 47 per cent. has proceeded, pari passu, with an ad- 
vance in the average value of the product to the extent 
of 30 per cent.; but, of course, when we come to absolute 
figures, it appears that the average value of the product 
shows a much larger increase than the average rise in the 
wages paid. This fact explains how it happens that wages 
have increased concurrently with a general fall in the value 
of the prices of commodities, and with a greatly enlarged 
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and increasingly prosperous business on the part of manu- 
facturers. 
FALL OF PRICES. 

‘*There appears to be a general impression in this 
country that the McKinley tariff has had the effect of in- 
creasing the prices of commodities generally. No doubt 
it has had that tendency as regards certain important pro- 
ductions, but the general course of prices has been down- 
wards for a comparatively long series of years, and neither 
the McKinley tariff nor any other legislative measure or 
proposal has been able to arrest this movement. The 
official records of prices in the principal markets of the 
United States show indubitably that there has been a con- 
siderable fall within recent years. Only one or two exam- 
ples need be cited. In the New York markets, wheat 
(red winter) has fallen from $1.27 per bushel in 1880 to 98 
cents in 1890; beef has fallen from $10.44 per barrel 
to $6.96; lard has fallen from 7.91 to 6.33 cents per 
lb.; medium wool has fallen from 55 to 37 cents; and 
standard cotton sheetings have fallen from 8.51 cents to 
7 cents per yard. These are substantial reductions, and 
falling, as they do, coincidently with a great increase in the 
earnings of labor, go to show that the condition of the 
working classes of the United States during the last ten 
years has been greatly ameliorated, whatever complaints 
and statements to the contrary may have been made. 

‘* Nor has the United States suffered in the direction 
that the tariff reformers appear disposed to think should 
have happened, namely, in that of contracted foreign 
trade. On the contrary, the imports of commodities into 
the United States between 1880 and 1891 increased from 
667 to 844 millions of dollars—an increase of 177 millions; 
while the exports of home or domestic merchandise in- 
creased from 823 to 872 millions of dollars—an increase of 
49 millions. These unitedly represent a larger increase 
than has occurred within the same interval on the part of 
any other country in the world. And what is perhaps 
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more important is the fact that although agricultural pro- 
duce is, and probably will always remain, the staple trade 
of that country, yet there has been a sensible increase of 
late years in the exports of what are described, in the offi- 
cial ‘Report on the Foreign Commerce of the United 
States’ as ‘the products of manufacture.’ In 1880, 83.2 
per cent. of the total American exports were agricultural, 
g.6 per cent. were products of manufacture, and 7.1 per 
cent. were products of forests, fisheries, and mining. In 
1891, however, manufacturing products had risen to 19.3 
per cent. of the whole—having more than doubled—while 
the exports of agricultural products had fallen to 73.7, and 
of other products to6.9. This is surely not a bad record 
for a country that has adopted protection to home manu- 
factures on such a large scale. 

‘*Enough has probably now been said to show that 
the American tariff, however mistaken it may be from an 
English point of view, and however inapplicable its opera- 
tions might be to the totally different circumstances of 
the mother country, does not appear to have been a par- 
ticularly bad thing for the Americans themselves.” 























The Month’s Doings. 


‘Genius is a gift, but character is made.’’ 


The tendency in the direction of the eight-hour day is 
illustrated in the reports that the Philadelphia steam-fitters, 
the Chicago silver-gilders, and the Orleans (N. Y.) tanners 
have fixed their working-day at nine hours; that the 
Chattanooga moulders have secured eight hours; and that 
the Brooklyn shoe-salesmen have organized for the purpose 
of early closing. The clerks of St. Louis are waging a 
vigorous warfare for the same purpose, which is practically 
making a demand for shorter hours. The importance of 
organization will be appreciated when it is learned that by 
its means the eight-hour day was secured in Indiana for 
2,600 men and the nine-hour day for 2,200. 


Mr. Giffin, the British statistician, says that in many 
cases the adoption, for the gas stokers, of three shifts of 
eight hours per day, instead of two of twelve hours, has 
taken place without any reduction of wages, and that fre- 
quently the reduction of hours has been coincident with an 
increase of wages. This would undoubtedly be the case if 
a universal eight-hour day were adopted; the beneficial 
result of the movement is being observed by employers in 
England as well as here; for two of the largest manufact- 
uring concerns there announce that they would not, un- 
der any circumstances, return to the system requiring ten 
hours or more for a day’s work. 

Woman stenographers have invaded the parliaments 
of Norway and Sweden, where they will henceforth be 
employed. We note that Brooklyn has a school of car- 
pentry for women, and that a young woman in Cornell 
College is studying veterinary surgery. It is to be hoped 


























THE MONTH’s DOINGS. III 


that the women who enter the carpentry school, as well as 
the prospective surgeon, have the necessary qualifications 
for their chosen line of work, and are not deluded by the 
idea that simply by doing what men do they will obtain 
equal wages. The knowledge of carpentry, however, is 
requisite for women who intend to become practical 
architects. 





The southern colored man may now have the oppor- 
tunity of testing the influence of contact with white wage- 
earners as a means of raising his standard of living, for it 
is reported that a rim and hub factory is about to be estab- 
lished in Naskuka, Miss.; the Durham Steam Foundry at 
Durham, N. C.; a saw-mill at Elizabeth City, N. C., and 
- one near Mobile; a chair factory at Newport, Tenn.; a 
cordage factory at Anniston, Ala.; a safe factory and 
warehouse at Savannah, Ga.; acrate factory at Senoia, 
Ga.; and a trunk factory at Petersburg, Va. White wage- 
earners must of necessity be brought to these several 
points. 





Not a day passes without some successful movement 
toward a higher standard of living for the laborer. Just 
now we have in mind the glass-blowers at Muncie, Ind., 
who won in a strike for higher wages, and the newspaper 
and book compositors in Ottawa, IIl., who have succeeded 
in so raising their scale that men who have for years got 
$5 and $7 now receive $10 and $14 per week; and the 
woman shirtmakers of Boston, while not striking for higher 
wages, have been able to hold their own against a proposed 
reduction. 





The woman diamond-cutters in Geneva are described 
as ‘‘trés intelligentes,”” and for the same work as that done 
by men receive the same rate of compensation, from $10 
to $15 per week. This is no reflection upon our employers, 
only proving that the standard of living of men and 
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women, in this class of industry in Geneva, is on the same 
plane. When like conditions prevail here, we shall have 
a like result. 


It is reported that when the Legislature of Missouri 
convenes a bill will be introduced providing for the regu- 
lation of the social evils in all cities having a population of 
100,000 or over. The only way to regulate or eliminate 
social evils is to make the social environment as attractive 
as wholesome, and so give opportunity to those who would 
really rather do well than ill. 


It is evident that in the near future electricity will 
supersede horses on the surface railroads, and rapid prog- 
ress toward that end is shown by the fact that Peekskill, 
N.Y., Vicksburg, Miss., Brattleboro, Vt., Middletown, N.Y., 
Chattanooga and East Chattanooga, Tenn., have been 
added to the number of cities which have already adopted 
some electric system. 


Taking a retrospective glance we see that in the year 
1313 eggs sold in London at threepence for two dozen; 
at the present writing they are about thirty cents per 
dozen. This is in aceordance with economic law; for all 
products of the farm being mainly dependent on hand- 
labor, the tendency of prices is to rise with the rise of 
wages. 


To learn that women perform the work of horses in 
the Belgian coal mines, and that a factory girl at Czerno- 
witz, Austria, was sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment 
for trying to organize a union of her trade, should furnish 
incentive enough for thorough organization in order to ex- 
tend civilization to such benighted countries. 


While speaking of agricultural products, we note that 
the culture of cotton has been successfully introduced into 
Fitchburg, Mass., and that a lady in Itaska, Fla., raises her 
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own tea. Owing to the rapid growth of the bushes she is 
obliged to cut them every three or four years, while in 
China this is done only once in seven years. 


It is reported that Jerusalem, which is still supplied 
with water from Solomon’s Pools through an aqueduct 
built by the Crusaders, is celebrating its first boom and the 
establishment of its first railroad. What would Jeremiah 
say? Surely he would rejoice that his beloved city is no 
longer to remain in midnight darkness. 


It is reported that in Chicago alone there are 20,000 
women and children employed under the ‘‘sweating sys- 
tem.” It is time opposition was aroused, as reported in 
Boston, New York, and elsewhere, against a system which 
transforms the home from a place of rest and social inter- 
course into a workshop. 


We are enabled to estimate the advantages in this 
country for the laborer when we learn that street-car con- 
ductors receive only 62% cents for a day’s work in Berlin, 
and the day is eighteen hours long, with a half-holiday 
only once in two weeks. 


It is gratifying to learn that the territorial legislature 
of New Mexico has passed a bill prohibiting corporations 
from paying employees in scrip or orders on stores. A 
laborer is worthy of his hire in sound cash. 


It is interesting to note that the first pig-iron in this 
country was successfully made at Colebrookdale, Pa., 
about 1725; and that 1,500,000,000 cedar shingles were 
shipped east from Washington this year. 


Along the line of progress we learn that twenty-six 
new corporations, with capital ranging from $30,000 to 
$1,000,000, have been established in eleven different 


States. 
C. S. ROBINSON. 








Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics 
is invited, but all communications, whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer's full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expression of well-digested opinions, however new and 
novel, they reserve the right to criticise freely all views 
presented in signed articles, whether invited or not. 








HENRY GEORGE is naturally rejoiced over the attitude 
of the pope in Dr. McGlynn’scase. His recent attack upon 
the pope’s encyclical ‘‘ on the conditions of labor” he now 
confesses to have been ill-founded, as he had misjudged 
the attitude of the pope and the Catholic Church toward 
the single-tax doctrine. Of course Leo XIII is now a 
broad-minded statesman instead of a narrow-minded theo- 
logian as formerly. Mr. George will find, however, that 
the feasibility of his single-tax doctrine depends more upon 
its agreement with scientific sociology than with dogmatic 
theology. No amount of theological authority can change 
error into truth or make that ‘‘ robbery” which is a 
necessary element in the economic distribution of wealth. It 
may comfort Mr. George to know that the pope’s hand is no 
longer raised against his theory, but that is of little account 
to society unless the theory itself be correct. It still re- 
mains for Mr. George to adjust his doctrine to economic 
law before he can convince the community that it will 
abolish poverty. 
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THE Lvening Post has assumed the championship of 
futures, and insists that they are not gambling, but just the 
reverse of gambling. 

Futures, it says, are the means of minimizing the 
risk in all competitive production. Risks to millers, 
manufacturers, merchants, and transporters generally can- 
not be minimized, nor indeed seriously diminished, without 
their aid. . . . The movement of the waters of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries toward the sea, or the reverse 
movement of the sea’s vapors toward the mountains, is 
not more necessary to the production of crops in that 
region than is the movement of the money used in purchas- 
ing grain backward from the consumers toward the pro- 
ducers in the form of marginal contracts for the future 
delivery of grain. 

We congratulate the /ost on taking such a sound 
economic position. ‘Tobe sure, it is very inconsistent with 
nearly everything the Post has said on economic and indus- 
trial affairs for some months past. It was evidently so sur- 
charged with bad politics that good economics had nochance ; 
the abuse of successful business men appeared so necessary 
to the success of its political projects that rational economics 
would have defeated its end. But now that its idol is en- 
throned, may we not hope that some degree of candor and 
intellectual integrity will characterize its discussion of in- 
dustrial questions? It is better to appear inconsistent a 
little while in getting right than to be absurdly wrong all 
the time. We welcome the /ost’s return to the region of 
rational discussion, and trust that its ravings against busi- 
ness enterprise for mere political purposes will cease. 





THE Daily Commercial Bulletin appears quite disturbed 
because ‘‘ the message of the President and the annual re- 
ports of his cabinet officers fail to give due attention” to 
the suppression of trusts. It calls for the enforcement of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and thinks ‘‘Congress may 
well devote whatever time is necessary to the careful shap- 
ing of measures that will give effect to the people’s wish.” 
Pray, what is the people’s wish upon this question ? Who 
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knows? In what form has it ever been expressed? It 
has never been the special theme of even a national or a 
State election. It almost looks as if the editor of the Com- 
mercial Bulletin was mistaking his own opinion for that of 
the public. His view is very definite and doubtless very im- 
portant, but itdoes not quite constitute publicopinion. It is 
true that ‘‘there could be no better use of the time of both 
Houses than to devise measures which would give effect to 
the wishes of the people.’”’ That is what both Houses were 
elected for; but it is very important that they find out 
what the wishes of the people are before they shape their 
measures. Whenever laborers ask for industrial legisla- 
tion to restrict the hours of labor, furnish efficient factory 
inspection, the enforcement of wholesome workshop con- 
ditions, tariff protection, or whatever, the Bulletin never 
fails to oppose on the ground that Congress and State leg- 
islation are utterly incompetent to regulate industrial 
efforts; yet, for some inexplicable reason, it pleads that 
the investment of capital, the most sensitive of all indus- 
trial factors, shall be regulated by Congress, whose eco- 
nomic incompetency it is never tired of reiterating. This 
special pleading against a new form of industrial organiza- 
tion shows to all how much the press follows, and how 
little it leads, public sentiment. 





IF THE WORLD’s FAIR is not a financial failure, it will 
not be for lack of effort on the part of the New York 
Sun to make it such. Ever since it was decided that the 
Fair should not be in the hands of Tammany, the Suz has 
lost no opportunity of berating it and trying to influence 
Congress to cripple its management in every way possible. 
It tried to prevent Congress from granting any money to 
the Fair. Having failed in this, as a last resource it has 
assumed the role of Sabbatarian, and pleads against the 
opening of the Fair on Sunday, hoping no doubt by this 
means to cut off considerable revenue. With peculiar emo- 
tion it exclaims, ‘‘If the Chicago Fair is to be opened on 
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Sunday, why should not all fairs, all exhibitions, and all 
places of amusement be opened on thatday? Why should 
we not destroy the last vestige of our old-time Sunday 
observance ?” And then, Jeremiah-like, weeping over the 
wickedness of Chicago, it continues: ‘‘It is a town sunk 
in materialism. From Monday morning until Saturday 
night its people are engaged in a harum-scarum, helter- 
skelter, pell-mell chase for the things of this world.” 

A paper whose office knows no Sabbath—that pub- 
lishes on Sundays avowedly for the sole purpose of making 
money: that advocates the planting of rum-shops beside 
school-houses; that opposes the enforcement of the Sunday 
liquor law; that antagonizes those who work for the sup- 
pression of houses of ill-fame—sermonizing on the 
sanctity of the Sabbath suggests Satan lamenting over sin. 
Such hypocricy in a great metropolitan journal merely for 
the purpose of injuring the financial success of the World's 
Fair, because it could not be used forthe party purposes of 


a local political organization, is neither patriotic nor credit- 
able to the honor and integrity of American journalism. 





Mr. CLEVELAND has announced that his will be a busi- 
ness men's administration. He says: 

The questions before the American people are ques- 
tions that can be best solved by business men. Reforms 
of the tariff, economy in the government, will be easily 
accomplished if plain, practical, honest business men are 
selected. 

This means that the policy of the incoming adminis- 
tration is to be determined by business men instead of 
statesmen, by novices instead of experts. Mr. Cleveland 
seems not to know that business and statesmanship are 
very different callings, requiring different orders of ability. 
It is no reflection upon successful manufacturers and mer- 
chants to say that they seldom make great statesmen; nor 
is it discreditable to the Gladstones, Bismarcks, Jeffersons, 
and Websters to say that they do not rank high as busi- 
ness men. To be successful in the one calling is practi- 
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cally to be unfitted for the other. The successful business 
man must be, by both character and training, master of 
productive processes and immediate market conditions; 
whereas the successful statesman must be master of the 
art of government. The business man appropriates pres- 
ent industrial conditions: the statesman deals with future 
industrial opportunities. The one has to do with the nar- 
row, short-range knowledge of facts, the other with the 
broad, long-range knowledge of political principles. One 
is individual and local, the other impersonal and national. 
The treatment of the tariff especially requires the hand of 
broad statesmanship and large economic generalization. 
The present muddled state of that vexed question is mainly 
due to the fact that it has been governed too much by in- 
dividual interests and too little by economic statesmanship. 
Business is the sphere of business men, government the 
sphere of statesmen: to attempt to reverse their positions 
indicates a lack of the statesman instinct. 





IN HIS recent address before the Boston Boot and Shoe 


Club, President Andrews gives as his reason for favoring 
bimetallism the great fall of prices, and says: 


We need to stay that painful decay in the money-com- 
manding power of general commodities which for nearly 
thirty years has infected with miasma the economic life- 
blood of the whole world. The everlasting fall of prices, 
the act of sinking, is the accursed thing. 


We had supposed that the fall of prices was a good 
thing forthe community. The chief charge against trusts 
is that they put up prices, and, if we mistake not, Presi- 
dent Andrews wrote an article objecting to them on this 
ground. In the recent election the crime urged against 
the Republican party was that the McKinley Bill raised 
prices, and therefore robbed the public. Here again 
President Andrews objects to high tariff for that very 
reason, and yet he tells us that the constant fall of prices 
‘*for nearly thirty years has infected with miasma the 
economic lifeblood of the whole world.” 
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Of course Mr. Andrews is not really so absurd as to 
desire to see arise in prices of commodities. What he 
does desire is bimetallism, but for just what reason it is 
difficult, from anything he said to the Boston shoemakers, 
to find out. Does President Andrews really think that the 
mere fact that all nations are willing to coin both gold and 
silver will keep the values of these two metals together? 
There might just as well be an international agreement 
that the price of wheat and potatoes should keep together; 
and this is an economic impossibility without an arbitrary 
monopoly. The value of gold and silver is determined by 
exactly the same principle as the value of wheat or shoes, 
namely, the cost of production. It is just as unreasonable 
to expect the values of two commodities, whose cost of 
production varies, to keep together, as it is to expect water 
to run in opposite directions on a hillside. 





COMMENTING upon our Wednesday evening lecture, 
‘«Society and the Coming Billionaire,” the New York 
World says: 

Prof. George Gunton, of the School of Economics, wel- 
comes the era of billionaires, and says they will soon be 
recognized by everyone as great beneficial social institu- 
tions. He holds the same views with regard to trusts, 
much to the gratification of coal barons and oil kings. 


If the editor of the Wor/d really desires correctly to 
understand our ‘‘ views with regard to trusts,’”’ we recom- 
mend him to read the first article in this issue. Yes, we 
welcome the billionaire for the same reason that every- 
body ought to be glad that the millionaire is here. The 
World could not give us from twenty to forty pages of 
printed matter for two cents were not its owner a millionaire. 
Does the editor of the Wor/d think the community would 
be served better if only thousand-dollar capitalists owned 
newspapers? Could the immense machinery which prints 
both sides of the paper, cuts, pastes, and folds a twenty- 
page paper all at one stroke, have been possible without 
million-dollar capitals? Surely the writer who penned the 
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above within the opulent walls of that towering monument 
to journalism cannot be suffering from such a delusion. 
The real function of capitalists in the community is to de- 
vise new means for creating profit; and the duty of the 
community is to take these profits in higher wages, reduced 
prices, and publicimprovements. This is what millionaires 
have done during the last twenty years. If no profits are 
created, no social advance can be made. Whenever we reach 
the point where the existing form of industry has become 
incapable of increasing profits by new drafts upon nature 
(new economic devices) a more powerful combination of 
capitalists is necessary. The millionaire has given us our 
great telegraph, railway, and newspaper systems: we now 
want the billionaire to harness electricity to our productive 
machinery, which shall still further lessen the cost of pro- 
duction and transportation, so that we may have still 
further advance in wages, reduction in prices, and larger 
resources to call upon for public improvements; that 
laborers may work fewer hours a day, and live forty miles 
from their work. The social city, with its theatres, 
libraries, and cultivating influences shall be removed from 
the din and dirt and humdrum of the commercial and 
workshop city; and this advance will necessitate the re- 
placing of the tenement rookeries by profitable business 
structures, and thus abolish existing tenement-house condi- 
tions, which are the great stigma upon modern city life. This 
process has already begun. Millionaire capitalists are build- 
ing houses, and every one is built upon an improved plan, 
so that the new tenement house has more improvements 
than did the houses of the wealthy fifty years ago. 








Book Reviews. 


Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By DaviD SCHLOss. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 1802. 


280 pp. 
Mr. Schloss has done what few writers do—he has 


made a very readable book and has kept his text true to 
his title-page. Thoughout his 280 pages he has adhered 
strictly to his subject, and with great fairness. It will be 
difficult for anyone to rise from reading this book without 
learning something about the different methods of remu- 
neration employed in modern industry. If one reads the 
book with the hope of learning what methods are best, and 
which of those in vogue are in closest accord with the nat- 
ural trend of economic development, he is doomed to dis- 
appointment. The conspicuous merits of the book lie in 
its brief, lucid statement and illustration of existing meth- 
ods of payment; indeed, the writer’s mind seems to have 
been a perfect mirror of the facts received regarding the 
subject, which are faithfully reflected to the reader with 
no sign of preference. To be sure, he gives some pleasant 
and valid criticisms of the various methods, but they are 
so evenly distributed that all methods appear alike objec- 
tionable. After criticising all, equally if not impartially, 
from time-wages to co-operation, one naturally expects to 
find suggested a method of remuneration which the author 
would regard as free from these objections; but this is en- 
tirely lacking. It is not difficult to read between the lines, 
however, that there is lurking in the author’s mind some 
notion that something new in the social order must super- 
sede the wages system, that some unobjectionable method 
of industrial distribution can be devised; but, as we have 
said, no hint of aid is given. He distinguishes the differ- 
ent kinds of wages—time-wage, piece-wage, task-wage, 
and collective progressive wages. 

It is needless to say that so many distinctions in the 
kinds of payment are unnecessary to an intelligent discus- 
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sion of the wage question; indeed, the very attempt at 
such nice classification suggests a lack of grip upon the 
economics of the wage problem. Time-wage is simply 
another name for day-wage—a useless change. By task- 
wage he means the arrangement by which men work by 
the day, but are liable to be discharged if they fail to doa 
certain amount. In practice this is the condition of day- 
wages, and so affords no occasion for special distinction. 
Piece-wages of course differ from time-wages in that labor- 
ers are paid by the unit of product instead of by the unit 
of time. Here our author sees, as was pointed out in 
‘* Wealth and Progress,” that time-wages and piece-wages 
come to substantially the same thing for the workman, as 
wherever the two methods are both employed, laborers of 
similar ability secure practically equal incomes. He says, 
page 22: 

If it is asked what it is that decides what is ‘‘six 
pennyworth of work” in each instance, it is for our pur- 


pose sufficient to say that whatever considerations govern 
this matter apply in an identical manner, whether this ‘‘ six 
pennyworth of work” be the output produced in say an 
hour by a man employed at sixpence an hour, or the out- 
put of aman making at a piece-wage of one penny per 
article six articles, each of which it takes him ten minutes 
to make. 


But what is the economic cause for the similarity of pay- 
ment under these conditions he seems not to understand, 
and passes it by with the remark that it involves a discus- 
sion of the law of wages, which ‘‘would be out of place 
here.” Yet this is the very core of the whole subject. On 
this point, however, Mr. Schloss is not unlike many other 
writers, and he shows a very much better spirit than most 
of them. It is notat all surprising that he wanders a little 
here, as this is a point upon which economists have long 
been in a fog, both in Europe and in this country, and 
even the recent efforts of Béhm-Bawerk and Frances A. 
Walker have not perceptibly cleared the sky. 

Had Mr. Schloss understood that the cost of produc- 
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tion is the chief determining factor in price, his task would 
be greatly simplified. It would then have been easy to say 
that the cost of furnishing labor, which is the cost of living, 
is the determining force in wage, and that, as a matter of 
fact, both day-wages and piece-wages are governed by the 
same cost principle, day-wages being the direct and piece- 
wages the indirect expression of it. Indeed, Mr. Schloss 
came very near the truth of the matter when he said that 
wages must furnish ‘‘the amount of money or money’s 
worth which the average operative requires in order to 
provide himself and his family with the average amount 
of commodities and comforts accepted by the men of his 
class as their standard of comfort.” 

It is really of very little importance which means of 
payment prevails. The only objection to any method is 
the small amount laborers finally receive. Nobody 
oppresses highly-paid, intelligent people; and it is very 
difficult for anybody to prevent the oppression of ignorant, 
low-paid people. The real difficulty, however, is not in 
the method of remuneration, but in the quality of it. 

The author’s discussion of the operation of profit- 
sharing and co-operation is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. He shows that in all cases where it has been tried, 
co-operation has signally failed to abolish the wages sys- 
tem, and moreover that it has nowhere really increased 
the laborer’s income. In short, the case against profit- 
sharing and co-operation, as affording no adequate solution 
of the labor problem, is well presented, and if facts have 
any influence, it is well-nigh conclusive. This isthe more 
important because Mr. Schloss is a Fabian socialist, with a 
strong bias against the wages system and in favor of some 
form of socialistic production. 





A History of Presidential Elections. By EDWARD STANWOOD. 
Third Edition, Revised. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. 1892. pp 492. 

This work is not philosophical in character, as one 
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might expect from its title. It deals with outward form, 
not with inner life. Analysis of causes is not attempted. 
Explanations are hinted at only occasionally and incident- 
ally. Indeed, the author plainly considers that it would 
be a mental impropriety for him to hold an opinion about 
our political institutions, or so to tell their story that it 
should teach a plain lesson. 

The book is substantially a statement of fact, a record 
of circumstance. The aim of the writer is to give an ac- 
curate and detailed account of what actually occurred in 
connection with each of the twenty-seven presidential 
elections from 1788 to 1892. It is the nominations and the 
counting of the votes cast for electors and by electors and 
the manner of voting which occupy attention, and not the 
why of the voting. Platforms of all parties are either 
given in full or explained by reference to former ones. 
A number of laws and important documents are given: 
the Election Law of 1792; the House Rules of 1800; the 
Twenty-second Joint Rule of 1865; the Electoral Commis- 
sion Act of 1877; the Presidential Succession Lawof 1886; 
the law for settling disputed elections (1887). The results, 
popular and electoral, of each election are tabulated, and 
the method of procedure in each State is indicated as this 
was changed from time to time from legislative to popular 
and from district to state voting on a general ticket. This 
might also have been tabulated to advantage. 

As a book for reference, Mr. Stanwood’s work serves 
excellently well. Asa history it will prove disappointing 
to many—to those who take a scientific view of history. 
Mr. Stanwood appears to take the narrow view that history 
is not a science; that we cannot trace cause and effect on 
broad lines in the current of human affairs; that volition 
disturbs the connection and precludes the possibility of 
law; that there is no uniformity in the sequence of events, 
no fixed order, no ‘‘ necessary consequence,” as in the 
realm of nature outside of man. He seems to think that 
history is a disconnected chapter of accidents; that caprice, 
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arbitrary action, free will, control the movement; that it 
is ‘‘ 329” and the Morey letter, or Burchard’s three R’s, or 
the injudicious correspondence of Lord Sackville, that elect 
and defeat the candidates for the presidency. A History 
of Presidential Elections is not therefore a connected narra- 
tive; there is no thread running through the tale. The 
author deals with the apparent circumstance and not with 
the hidden forces, the unseen causes. The currents of our 
political life do not lie revealed in his pages. 

Mr. Stanwood’s work consequently is a history that 
does not explain history, which is the type of historical 
writing that is least useful, and which the spirit of the age 
has outlived. 





Man and the State. Popular Lectures and Discussions be- 
fore the Brooklyn Ethical Association. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 1892. 558 pp. 

In the winter of 1888-89 the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion suddenly assumed prominence as an avowed advocate 


of the doctrine of evolution. Prior to that time its exist- 
ence had been scarcely known outside a limited circle of 
Brooklyn people who were mainly members of the Second 
Unitarian Church. An ardent disciple of Herbert Spencer 
became a member in 1887, and at once began the work of 
molding opinion in favor of the synthetic philosophy. At 
his suggestion the association turned its attention into the 
newly opened channel of thought, Dr. Janes, then as now 
its president, entering heartily into the work. The wis- 
dom of the new departure has since been abundantly con- 
firmed by the phenomenal success that has attended it. 
To-day the association has an international reputation, and 
has placed on its list of members the names of many of the 
acknowledged leaders of modern thought. 

For four years the lectures have been published sepa- 
rately as pamphlets, and each winter’s course as a single 
volume. That of the first year bears the title ‘‘ Evolution,” 
the second ‘‘Sociology,” the third ‘‘ Evolution in Science, 
Philosophy and Art,” and the fourth and last ‘‘Man and 
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the State.” Each subject is ably and interestingly pre- 
sented, and the series constitutes a popular exposition of 
the trend of modern discovery and modern thought that it 
would be difficult to equal and more difficult to excel. 
Taken as a whole, the Association deserves great credit for 
the work it has done. In dealing with the problems of 
sociology, no dogmatic standard is set up, the principle of 
hearing all sides being adopted instead. Inthe preface to 
the volume now before us, the following statement is 
made: ‘‘ Questions dividing the public mind have herein, 
as far as possible, been presented from contrasting points 
of view with candor and fairness.” ‘The subjects discussed 
are: ‘‘ The Duty of a Public Spirit,” ‘‘The Study of Ap- 
plied Sociology,” ‘‘Representative Government,” ‘‘Suf- 
frage and the Ballot,”’ ‘‘ The Land Problem,” ‘‘ The Prob- 
lem of City Government,” ‘‘Taxation and Revenue,” 
‘«'The Monetary Problem,” ‘‘The Immigration Problem,” 
‘‘The Afric-American,’”’ ‘‘The Race Problem,” ‘‘ Educa- 
tion,’”’ ‘‘ The Democratic Party,” ‘‘ The Republican Party,” 
‘«The Independent,” and ‘‘ Moral Questions in Politics.” 
Under the title of ‘‘ Taxation and Revenue’”’ two lectures 
were given in defense, one of free trade and the other of 
protection. The free trade advocate spent his time evolv- 
ing metaphysical reasons in support of his contention, not 
meeting a single one of the many scientific reasons of the 
other side. The paper on protection appealed to universal 
experience for its proof, and showed that there existed an 
exact correspondence between this doctrine and the law of 
evolution. It is unfortunate that the number of persons 
who debated these subjects after the regular speakers 
should have been so unevenly divided. Four were opposed 
to protection, and a fifth, with a leaning in the same direc- 
tion, represented himself as preferring protection to a 
hasty adoption of free trade. Only three avowed protec- 
tionists seem to have been invited to support the principal 
speaker on that side. Three to five seems scarcely an 
even distribution. On the subjects of the Democratic party 
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and the Republican party we find the same unfortunate pre- 
ponderance of argument on one side. Mr. Hoar, the Re- 
publican, had three opponents with only one supporter, 
while Mr. Shepard, the Democrat, had but one against 
him. If we count the number of pages devoted to each side, 
the same unfortunate distribution becomesapparent. The 
total number of pages devoted to free trade, including the 
criticism of protection, is thirty-two; the total number 
given to protection is ten less. The total number devoted 
to Democracy is twenty-eight, the total number given to 
Republicanism is sixteen less; that is, sixty pages on one 
side, to thirty-four pages on the other. It is quite possible 
that this difference represents simply the difference in the 
amount of manuscript furnished by the parties to the dis- 
cussion. But the Ethical Association, if it wishes in future 
to hold public confidence as it has in the past, and to pose 
as the defender of scientific sociology, must avoid even the 
appearance of bias. In the choice of critics for each sub- 
ject, no doubt the greatest care was taken that each side 
should have the support of the strongest representatives 
available. The same unconscious trend that determined 
the number of speakers and pages given has been said to 
be discernible here. This, however, may be accounted for 
by the consideration that the judgment of no two concern- 
ing the ability of different men would exactly coincide. 
The lecture on the monetary question, although in great 
part in agreement with our own position, was not impar- 
tially presented. There is another side to it, but that 
other side had absolutely no representation. 





Philip Meyer's Scheme: A Story of Trade Unionism. By 
LUKEA. HEDD. J.S. Ogilvie, New York. 1892. 144 pp. 
This book is written in the interest of labor. The 
author, a trades-unionist but not an economist, believes in 
high wages and short hours, but thinks either Bellamyism 
or third-party politics is the means which laborers should 
employ to promote their welfare. The scheme that Philip 
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Meyer introduces to his craft is to have every workman 
become a member of his union; capitalists then could not 
secure non-union laborers, and hence, when a strike 
occurred, it would be atrial of financial endurance. No 
policemen or soldiers or Pinkerton detectives would be re- 
quired to protect non-union laborers, because there would 
be no such class. <A strike would thus never be a contest 
between union laborers and non-union laborers, but always 
between union laborers and their employers. 

That this would be an improvement on present condi- 
tions is conceded, but how to get every member of a craft 
into the union has been the theme of trades-union presi- 
dents, secretaries, and walking delegates for generations. 
Our author has a strike occur under Philip’s ideal condi- 
tions, and it isentirely successful. He concludes by recom- 
mending that unions should be used as political organiza- 
tions to establish a third party, whose object should be to 
put the large industries, such as railroads, mines, etc., in 
the hands of the government, and thus place profits as well 
as wages at the disposal of organized labor. Nosurer sign 
of superficial thinking could possibly be given. The 
Bellamy and Farmers’ Alliance movements do indeed show 
the hopeful signs of discontent in a community, but they 
demonstrate quite as clearly the danger of empty enthusiasm 
and the great need of the economic education of the 
masses. Although this book has nothing new for economic 
students, it is evidently the work of an honest trades- 
unionist, who has put in rather dry narrative a plea for 
universal organization. Except for its Bellamy tendencies, 
it would have been well adapted for circulation among 
non-union workingmen, especially those unfamiliar with 
the advantages of labor organizations. 








